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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations. Isay that mil- 
itary aythority takes, for the time, the place of all manio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
And that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipant, oF 
rae Unrren Srares, but the Commanpen of Tae ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES, .“. . . From tho instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
ervit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Coneress extend to interference with the institation of 
slavery, IX EVERY WAY IN WHICH If CAN BE INTERFERED 
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93.1, OADY STANTON TO MRS. DAL, 


New York, May 7, 1864. 
Vy Dear Friexp—I regret that any misappre- 
sc ogion, on your part, of the nature and purposes of 
* : Woman’s National League,” should have caused 
+ the confusion your letter manifests. 
your invidious insinuation of a concealed pur- 
reveal your man of straw, alone vulnerable 


¥ 


th 
th 
y 
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pee, you 
ee attack. bx 

The Call for the Convention was legitimately open 
for a public reply ; but the League is in no way respon- 
sible for my private letters. Your paradoxical letter 
of fragmentary thoughts, thrown together without 
. or arrangement, I have pondered as I would a 
Cheese puzzle ; and after adjusting and readjusting 
ting assertions, the following propositions 


10g 


ity conflic 
are discernable :— 

wt, You deny woman’s political rights ; she may 
‘igterest herself in national questions,” but she may 
pot “dictate.” 

4. Her sphere is morals; she may not descend into 


’ 


vulgar politics. 

j, She is ignorant of the science of government— 
yholly incompetent to judge of the political fitness of 
a tried man for the Presidency, while, with the accura- 
oy of a thermometer, she measures a man’s moral 
aititude the moment he enters her presence. 

th. She must not enter the political arena until in- 
vied; “an unauthorized interference never produces 
any good results.” 

sth. Our Presidents are made by the direct flat of 
Heaven ; not like Moses, to lead the people, but like 
the golden calf of the Israelites, to be adored and 
borne on our shoulders, wherever the popular tide 
ny flow. 

§, You say Mr. Garrison’s stand-point for the last 
ihirty years has not been the best one for sound po- 
litical judgment of men and measures. 

Now, on all these points I take issue with you, and 
gully embrace this opportunity to reassert rights I 
had supposed settled, long ago, in all advance minds. 

|. believe the best interests of the nation demand 
the united, equal power and influence of man and wo- 
nao, in politics, religion and social life; and wo- 
nan will never “interest” herself in national ques- 
tions until she feels she has a right to be heard. Ex- 
perience and reason alike prove that the right to dic- 
tate, in all the practical affairs of life, belongs not to 
them only who are crowned with the glory of man- 
hood 

2 For the moral position of the ‘‘ Woman’s Na- 
tional League,” I refer you to our report and resolu- 
tions, in which you will find that we, so far from de- 
sending into an electioneering caucus or political ca- 
hal, by the enunciation of principles, have lifted poli- 
tet info the sphere of morals and religion. Our 
league, formed one year ago, pledging its members 
oye to freedom, with the avowed object of educating 
he nation into the idea of a true republic, is the first 
wi only organization of women for the declared 
purpose of influencing politics. In petitioning Con- 
feet for an act of emancipation, we began with the 
4, ¢, of human rights, and have thus made ourselves 


‘power for freedom with the people and their repre- 
wotatives. 





We differ from you in that, as we near the point of 

Neonstruction, we see “reason for renewed effort 
ed coming Presidential campaign.” However 
“Ovi you may have been in the past, we, with the 
wan of Northern women, must mourn our want of 
"iplance—must plead guilty to the charge, that we 
hot guarded the tree of liberty with the care 
fee tay of the South have shown for 
, Peculiar institution.” Because a careful house- 

ag tlways guarded against fire and sparks and 
—_ ‘scertainly no reason why she should “ not 

minds epecial reveille ” when her house is in flames. 
Phen wn difficulties in the exercise of civil pow- 
Slee Carer by man even after years of 
fn 8 ould, you say, “make woman pause 

suming responsibilities God has not confer- 


“a hoy mind these difficulties are not tracea- 
na : intricacy of the problem of government, for 
4 wa simple thing, but to the blindness of man 
tan + ape freedom and equality are the corner- 
rd rb just and stable governments. Per- 

. Diagn 8 help, he might more easily 
re , the tangled skein that has so sorely 
Mexed him unaided and alone. 
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tee of an are proverbial for our knowl- 
dd John < and its machinery. When the wife 
"Ny a rebuked him for the fatal com- 
Main, did . avery made in the Constitutional Con- 
Inthe hin not show the higher statesmanship ? 
betas nme § campaign of “ Tippecanoe and Ty- 
tania 80 firmly and eloquently kept up the 
reedom—who so thoroughly understood 

‘ssues of that hour, as did Abby Kel- 
me not widens I ever speak with reverence. 
beans ivy or the last twenty years taught our 
© clean er laws of justice, and compelled 
bt man dia eit books of many barbarous statutes ? 
thetion in ys than Anna Dickinson to save 
weed» *nnecticut and Pennsylvania? The 

_ 2 spoken on the vexed question of re- 


On is b . ws 
May + Connecticut woman, in the Indepen- 


seat roman to 

a ‘o arraign her rulers before the judgment. 
Boi gag che by “ moral rebukes,” “the stern 

F *, your logic is like that of a fond 
Son “never go near the water 
Mined by — swim”; and your cruelty is only 
Yio cas in . Tude men in Titus Andronicus, 
Pry danghter * tongue and cut off the hands of the 
Tbh” then bade her “ go cali for water, and 

hands.” , 
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bry y Plummet you sound their moral 


on President Lincoln, who holds 
Rk}: Mitiaa” beings in slavery, with its whole- 
Te of ess and concubinage, and denies the 


Mam the ae free black citizens, while you 
emi, : me Butler, whose policy is free- 





of the manhood of the slave 
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Remember, in the black man we are settling the fun- 
damental principles of morals and government. It 
is not a question merely of what shall we do with four 
millions of Africans, but what are the rights of man. 
President Lincoln’s proclamations are a dead letter, 
unless backed up by the immortal declaration, “ All 
men are created equal,’’ and our revolution to no pur- 
pose, unless in the reconstruction we realize that sub- 
lime utterance of the Fathers. 

4. What progress should we have made in govern- 
ment if men had always waited for an invitation to take 
their rights and privileges? Would there have been 
a House of Commons in the English Parliament if 
the people had waited for the Lords to inaugurate the 
movement? Would our revolutionary Fathers ever 
have founded a republic, and repudiated the monarch 
and his throne, had they waited for the permission of 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY OONVEN- 


The New England Anti-Slavery Convention assem- 
bled on Thursday morning, May 26th, in the Meionaon, 
the smaller hall of the Tremont Temple, which was 
densely filled at the time of opening the meeting, in 
spite of the customary easterly storm. 

The meeting was called to order by Samuel May, Jr. 

On motion of Mr. Draper, of Milford, a committee 
of five was appointed by the chair, to report a list of 
officers for the Convention, as follows: 

E. D. Draper, of Milford; Benj. Suow, Jr., of 
Fitchburg ; Joseph Merrill, of Danvers ; Parker Pills- 
bury, of Concord ; Elbridge Sprague, of Abington. 

Mr. May expressed his regret at the very limited 
space of thé hall; the largest, however, that could be 





George III.? Did Massachusetts or New York pro- 
pose to give their women their rights of property, 
children and wages, before we ourselves made the de- 
mand? “No, no, an aristocracy never seeks to share 
its privileges.” 

5. ‘If, through the uncertainties of politicians and 
the quarrels of demagogues, God led Abraham 
Lincoln to the executive chair” to clog the wheels of 
civilization, a dead weight on the people for educa- 
tion at the very moment they needed a pillar of light 
to go before them in the wilderness, who should say 
that Pierce and Buchanan were not given for the same 
purpose ; and thus involve God in the absurdity of 
changing his politics once in four years, and dividing 
the heavenly hosts into Republicans and Democrats ? 
To my mind, thus to bring God and the angels down 
into the “‘ muddy pool of politics ” would be far worse 
than for the daughters of the Pilgrims, “ unauthor- 
ized,”’ even to share all the dangers and difficulties of 
this earthly sphere. 

The day has passed for making Providence the 
scape-goat for all our ignorance and folly. Our duty 
is to study the immutable principles ef right, and bring 
ourselves and the nation into tune with them. We do 
not propose to leave the next Presidency to chance, 
or guess, or wire-pullers, under the very shadow of ex- 
ecutive patronage, but that the people, in mass con- 
vention, shall decide, for themselves, whom they will 
have of the men already tried. We do not want ‘‘an 
unknown man, pledged to nobody and nothing.” 
Neither do we want one pledged to slavery, as Presi- 
dent Lincoln has ever been. Had I been asked who 
should be President in ’61, I should have said, William 
H. Seward. Gen. Fremont was not thought of in that 


campaign, though a candidate in ’56. The emergen- 


cies of the war have placed Generals Butler and Fre- 
mont before the nation, admired for their military 
genius, their statesmanship, their executive ability, 
and their broad views of human rights. If Gen. But- 
ler should be chosen for our next President, your po- 
sition would be a very painful one; for four long 
years you would not be able to write or speak the 
name of the executive of the nation; but under such 
Providence, perhaps you might “ patiently learn the 
lesson” of the one term principle. 

6. They who, outside the excitement and compe- 
tition of a game, calmly watch the moves and chances, 
often see the results more clearly than those who 
play. In the conventions of politicians, in the 
speeches of acknowledged statesmen, either in our 
day or the past, where do you find deeper, broader, 
higher principles of policy and government than have 
been uniformly enunciated in our Anti-Slavery con- 
ventions? For the last thirty years, they have been 
the nation’s school, where new measures have been 
candidly and severely criticised, and where our most 
liberal Christians, clearest logicians, earnest orators, 
and wisest statesmen, have taken their best lessons 
for the practical work of life. Who can say that 
Wendell Phillips, the advance man of this hour, 
would not be a safer pilot at the helm of government 
than Thurlow Weed, the American Talleyrand, and 
skilled as he is in all the arts of diplomacy and man- 
agement? 

Yours, sincerely, 
E. CADY STANTON. 


———-—-—- -_> —-— 


SLAVERY NOT YET DEAD. 


Apnrit 16, 1864. 
Mr. GARRISON : 


Sir :—At the time of the Decade meeting, much 
was said about slavery being dead, and therefore the 
Anti-Slavery Societies might disband, &c. It struck 
me then that slavery, though partially dead practi- 
cally, was far, very far from being dead morally. Wit. 
ness the slang of the Copperhead press, and speeches, 
in and out of Congress—the slurring of George Thomp. 
son, &c. Many are opposed to slavery because it is the 
cause of the war, and threatens to divide the Union, 
and for other like causes; not because it is a high- 
handed sin against God and humanity. And it ap- 
pears to me there is yet a great work for Abolitionists 
to do, so as not to have it to do over again. The 
churches are not yet half awake. Surely, the moral 
aspects of the cause belong to them to present and en- 
force, while the politicians are pressing its political 
aspects. One and all should be up and doing, while 
“the people have a mind to work,” and while they 
can work. 

May 26.—Yon will see, by the date, that the above 
was written some little time ago. On reading the 
speeches at the meetings in New York, both of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and also those of the Congrega- 
tional: re-union, I felt stirred to say one word more. 
It was observed by one speaker that the Lord was edu- 
cating the people by this terrible war up to anti-sla- 
very truths, or to that effect. And what an education 
we need, in order to have peace, and the Union as jt 
should be ; not as it was! Oh no, no! 

To-day is the meeting of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Convention. Ah, how it vould rejoice my 
heart to be with you, and hear the speeches. 


If you can make any good use of these lines, well ; 


if well. A Frienp To THE Cause. 
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Harrer’s Montuiy. Harper is on hand, with a 
rich table of contents. It opens with a chapter on the 
Cooley trade, with illustrations. Likewise the “ Heir 
of Raymond Hill,” “ Three Wives,” “ Your Humble 
Servant,’ “Our Mutual Friend.” The “Small 
House at Arlington is concluded. A capital num- 
ber. A capital number. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 





btained for to-day’s meeting. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the follow- 
ing as the organization of the Convention :— 

For President: 
EDMUND QUINCY, of Massachusetts. 
Vice Presidents : 
Bourne Spooner, Plymouth, Mass. ; 
Joun T. Sarcent, Boston, ” 
Mrs. Anna T. Draper, Milford, “ 
Asa Farrpanks, Rhode Island ; 
Crark Greenman, Connecticat ; 
James Hurcurnson, Jr., Vermont ; 
Junrer Cirarii, New Hampshire. 
Secretaries : 
Cuaries K. Wurrrce, Boston, Mass. ; 
Aaron M. Powe tt, Ghent, N. Y. 
Finance Committee. 
Elbridge Sprague, Eben. D. Draper, 
Joseph Merrill, Joshua T. Everett. 

This list of officers was chosen by the Convention, 
and Mr. Quincy took the chair. 

SamvurL May, Jr., made a few introductory re- 
marks, respecting the Anti-Slavery associ¢tions which 
| unite in thisConvention,and the agencies employed in 
| their work, and urging an active continuance in the 
| labors appropriate to the cause. 

In concluding his statement, Mr. May said, in form- 
| er years there was only one New England Anti-Slavery 





‘should’ not end till the Black is the political equal of 


the white. What then is our present duty? We be- 
gan with the purpose to secure immediate, uncondition- 
al abolition. Everything opposed to it must be re- 
moved, be it church, party, or government. We found 
the church against the slave, and we were compelled 
to leave the church. We found the government false 
to the slave, and had to separate ourselves from it. 
We have, for twenty years, warned our fellow-country- 
men to vote for no one not unqualifiedly committed to 
the principles of immediate emancipation and full jus- 
tice. We were asked by Mr. Sumner and other good 
men to vote for the best of two parties, but we could 
not vote for the least of two compromisers. Did we 
then teach correctly ? If not, we should acknowledge 
our error; if we did, we shouldadhere. He believed 
the first duty to push the present administration toa 
higher level—next, to prepare to have it succeeded by 
a better. He was opposed tore-instating Mr. Lincoln. 
Mr. Lincoln confessedly has no sympathy with our 
cause. He has freed no slave save by necessity. Mr. F. 
commented upon the Hodges letter. Mr. Lincoln had 
returned ten slaves where any of his predecessors— 
Van @uren or Buchanan—had returned one. 

Mr. May made some remarks on the advantage and 
necessity of a limitary rule for speakers ; and of the 
fact, that Mr. Foster himself had proposed and advo- 
cated such ona recent occasion. 

Mr. Pitusnury made objections to the limitation, 
and protested against favoritism in the allowance of 
speakers. 

Mr. Garrison vindicated the rule as expedient for 
the day-sessions. He did not rise to reply to Mr. Fos- 
ter’s speech, but was moved to speak of the immense 
contrast (brought to his mind by the appearance of his 
venerable friend, Rev. Mr. Thurston) between the 
prevalent sentiments existing in 1833, when he first 
met him in the Anti-Slavery Convention in Philadel- 
phia, and at the present moment. He declared him- 
self now, as heretofore, a man of peace, a non-resistant. 
In spite of the war, we have never had so much of 
peace in this country as now; never so much wealth ; 
never so much unity; never so little national debt ; 
because we have never had so much liberty. 

Slavery knew thatits fate was sealed when Abraham 





| Convention held here during anniversary week. That, 
I need not say, was the Convention of the old Aboli- 
| tionists. All the other great meetings of the week, of | 
| all the various sects, orthodox or heretic, alike die-| 
|owned this great cause of justice, humanity, and | 
| freedom,—passing it by in haughty silence and indif- | 
| ference, or fulminating charges of infidelity and treason 
|against it. But now, sir, we are only one of several | 
| New England Anti-Slavery Conventions held in this 
city this week. Nearly every meeting of any consid. | 
erable numbers or interest, held this week, rejoices to 
| declare itself in favor of the oppressed slave, and of 
his immediate emancipation. Do we regret this, sir? 
Shall we be sorry when, as Abolitionists, our “ occu- 
pation is gone,” altogether? No, indeed! But we 
shall most fervently rejoice, and give thanks to Him, 
who, in this great and holy work, ever has been with 
us, as our Captain. Meantime, let us view these meet- 
ings of to-day and to-morrow as only the closing ones 
of one long New England Anti-Slavery Convention, ex- 
tending through the week, and be thereby refreshed 
for further service, until slavery is entirely dead and 
buried. 

WiLt1aM Luorp Garrison wished to speak very 
briefly. He had feared that, in such unpropitious 
weather, the meeting would be thin this morning. 
The numbers assembled show how active, and vital, 
and increasing is the interest felt in the cause here rep- 
resented. Mr. Garrison proposed that, in view of the 
numbers probably desirous to speak, the time of speak- 
ers at the day sessions be limited to twenty minutes. 
A vote to that effect was passed. 

The President announcing that addresses to the 
meeting were then in order,— 

Gerorce Tuompson was called for by many voices. 
In a few words, Mr. T. excused himself from speaking 
this morning, on the ground of indisposition, which 
had already obliged him to decline an invitation to the 
public breakfast of the Tract Society. 

Mr. W. R. Core said he came from the State of 
Iowa, whose soldiers took the field for the purpose of 
liberating the slave, and whose people would sustain 
the Government as long as it labored for the slave, and 
no longer. He wished to say a practical word in fa- 
vor of his brother, the negro. The freedmen find great 
difficulty in obtaining employment in their new posi- 
tion, and those who had wished their release from sla- 
very should now make vigorous efforts to give them 
needful aid in gaining an honest living. Instances of 
friendly conduct to the negro, and others of the old 
brutal prejudice still continuing aghinst him, were 
mentioned. He somewhat suspected the Anti-Slavery 
professions of those who did not allow their colored 
laborers to eat with them at their tables. 

Rev. Davip Tuurston of Maine, (the first signer 
ofthe Anti-Slavery Declaration of Sentiments at Phila- 
delphia, in 1833,) next addressed the meeting. He had 
preached three sermons against the sin of slavery even 
before that Declaration was written ; and in looking 
over those discourses recently, he had found the state- 
ment that slavery, if not put away, would assuredly 
involve us in strife and war. 

He wished to repeat the testimony which he had 
often given against the wicked and deep-rooted spirit 
of caste, still so prevalent in this land. The eradication 
of this, he believed, would be even more difficult than 
the abolition of slavery. 

Mrs. C. H. Dau did not expect to speak; but a 
woman’s word may be timely. The customs of society 
are to be kept in mind, to some extent; and she ob- 
| jected to any rule being laid down for the social treat- 
| ment of colored people different from that of white 
people. Colored people should neither be called into 
our social and domestic circles, nor excluded from 
them, on any different principle or rule from those 
which governed us in our treatment of white persons 
in like situations and circumstances. She illustrated 
her remarks in an interesting manner. She urged 
that every possible influence and help, to elevate them- 
selves to a condition of admission to any place, should 
be faithfully and steadily held out to the colored peo- 
ple of the land. 

S. S. Foster regretted the limitation of the twenty 
minutes rule. This he regarded as the most import- 
ant meeting he ever attended. We are not here toend 
the rebellion, but to end slavery. The rebellion 


” 





Lincoln was chosen. Every rebel detests him. Every 
pro-slavery man reviles him. There is then no doubt 
in my mind where my sympathies shall go in this mat- 
ter. As to the President doing nothing for the negro 
as the negro, I submit that he must be judged by the 
circumstances and necessities of his position. He is 


chosen according to the Constitution, and under the | 


limits of the Constitution. This contest does mean— 
Liberty on one hand and Slavery on the other, and we 


should recognize that fact, without demanding too | 


much of the individual combatants or leaders. 


so little in debt. Its great debt was to the bondmen. 
It has begun to discharge that debt. Until recently, 
the debt has accumulated with the hope of repudia- 
tion ; but repudiation only adds damages to interest. 


have been returned, under the administration of Mr. 
Lincoln, than under any previous one; the opportuni- 
ty and occasion have been greater. He had been ready 
to do all for slavery that the usual interpretation of the 
Constitution required. He issued the Prociamation of 
Emancipation, and.sent a provisional Governor to Ten- 
nessee,and thereby confessed the old Constitution to be 
abrogated. But he had held back from his anti-slavery 
opportunities. He had not done his duty. He (Mr. 
B.) did not want, in an emergency like the present, a 
pilot who would, to use his own word, allow the ship 
of State to “drift.”” He was honest, but only as poli- 
ticians are honest. He may be most available; I leave 
that for politicians to determine ; if it be true, I am 
sorry it is so. 

Mrs. Anny Kevtiey Foster said—We hear about 
Abraham Lincoln's going to the extent of his Consti- 
tutional obligations to put down slavery. But it may 
fairly be asked—Has he gone to the extent of his Con- 
stitutional obligations to put down the rebellion? See- 
ing clearly that interference with slavery was the 
strongest instrument to oppose to the rebellion, he has 
used as little of that agency as possible. He preferred 
to shed the blood of loyal white men, rather than to 
free the slaves of the Border States. Let us never 
talk, on the Anti-Slavery platform, of the duty of 
judging men by their position, rather than by the 
claims of principle and righteousness. 

ienry C. Wricnt read passages of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s writings in his defence against charges that have 
been made here against him. Several of the expres- 
sions read called forth applause from the audience. 

He also read an extract of the proclamation of Jan. 
1, 1863, declaring free the slaves in the rebel States, 
and promising the protection of the government to 
them. . 

Judge him, said Mr. W., by his words and acts ; 
criticise as you may deem necessary ; remember he 
was bound to go by his own jadgment, not Mr. Garri- 
son’s, or Mr. Phillips's, or Mr. Foster’s, or mine. He 
could not, as President, emancipate a single slave on 
the ground of justice. He was elected to preserve the 
nation, not primarily to'abolish slavery ; and he must 
respect the oath he had taken. 

Wenpe.t Puittirs said he had a resolution to read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That we have read with unfeigned sur- 
prise in the editorial columns of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard of May 21st the following :—“ We presume 
that almost all of those who have for the last twenty 
years stood out from political action will feel that they 
can use it at this juncture without covenanting with 
Death and agreeing with Hell”; and remembering 
that no member of the American Society has, as such, 


cept voting, and that only becanse of the pro-slavery 
character of the United States Constitution, we are 
utterly ignorant how, that Constitution remaining to 
this day unchanged, any member who has for that 
reason abstained from voting can consistently do so. 

He then proceeded to say— 

I wish now to take as a text for a moment the open- 
ing sentence of the letter of Abraham Lincoln read 
by Mr. Wright. 

He says he never knew what it was not to think 
slavery wrong. Yet, as a member of Congress, he ad- 
ded a pro-slavery clause to the bill offered by Mason 
of Virginia, for the rendition of fugitive slaves. I 
} make these two points :— 





C. C. Burveicu agreed that the nation was never | 


He agreed with a previous speaker that more fugitives | 


ever abstained from any kind of political action ex- |. 


His anti-slavery belief has been consistent with his 
voluntary service of slavery, whenever it was brought 
into peril. 

He touched slavery only when it was indispensably 
necessary, and when he had exhausted every other 
possible orethod. 

These are exactly the reasons why I oppose his re- 
election. ‘ 

The rebellion broke out in 1861. Military necessi- 
ty authorized him, from the moment,he saw it would 
be an efficient weapon in the war, to attack slavery. 
The rebellion might perhaps be subdued, without 
touching Richmond ; without infringing on the liber- 
ty of the press; without interfering with commerce. 
He assails all those points and many others, as soon as 
he sees the advantage of it. But he touches slavery 
only when everything else has failed. In thirty days, 
he crushes habeas corpus. He imprisons individuals. 
He suppresses newspapers. 

But he touches slavery only after trying every oth- 
er possible resyurce. It was obvious that an assault 
on slavery was qe readiest, the most thorough, the 
most deadly weapon against slavery. Slavery had 
heretofore been only a tolerated nuisance. Lincoln 
has regarded and treated it as sacred. 

Congress passed a law that negroes shall be employ- 
ed as soldiers. Obviously, since the contrary is not 
expressed, the negro is to be treated like other soldiers. 
! Lincoln does not see it. Only after nine months’ de- 
lay, involving great suffering to the families of those 
soldiers, does he ask the Attorney General's opinion 
of the meaning of that statute. Why did he not ask 
it before ? 

He refuses the suffrage to the colored men of Louisi- 
; ana when Bertonneau asks it. Why did he refuse ? 
| It would offend Gov. Bramlette. It would injure 
| the Kentucky interest. 

Mr. Garrison said he could best refute Mr. Phil- 
lips’s speech by quoting his own eulogistic words of 
Mr. Lincoln. How can he reconcile these? Mr. 
Garrison proceeded to read and comment upon a recent 
speech of Mr. Phillips. 

We ought to remember the condition of the country 
when Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated. ‘The large Dem- 
ocratic minority threatened, and manifold dangers be- 
| set him on every hand. He has been in the midst of 
| great opposition, as if upon a volcano. If any man 
ever deserved sympathy, it is Mr. Lincoln. 1 think 
that Mr. Lincoln ought not, in his Proclamation, to 
have exempted slavery anywhere ; but he went as far 
as he thought the Constitution would justify him in 
| going. Now, all of slavery should be included. J] 
have signed petitions for the abolition of all slavery, 
| for there is now the Constitutional power to do it. 
| The covenant with slavery is annulled. I am not 
| here to justify all Mr. Lincoln’s acts ; far from it. I 





| could criticise him freely ; I have done so. But now 
is not the time for the usual Presidential electioneer- 
jing. One who has given us such a series of anti sla- 
very measures as Mr. Lincoln has, is, on the whole, well 
| deserving to continue in office for another term. 

WENDELL Pat.virs said—Mr. Garrison acknowl- 
edges that Abraham Lincoln is not clear-sighted. 
(Mr. Garrison—I meant, not as clear-sighted as J 
am! (Laughter.) Buthe must see with his own eyes.) 
That is my objection to him. The American nation. 
never stood in such peril as it does to-day. Mr. Lin- 
coln is honest as I have said, Kentucky honest; but 
we need aman who both means well and sees well. 
I said tothe President, a year ago,—The man who 
will execute the Proclamation should be our next Pres- 
ident. For want either of clear insight or good mean- 
ing, the policy of that document has not been. thor- 
oughly carried out. But this is the very point most 
vital to our success. 

The President wants abolition, in a certain sense, 
but he is not willing to use the means for it. 

Why does he keep Blair in the possession of such 

power and patronage, all given -to the support of sla- 
very? , 
Three years of the Administration have given us 
| the means of judging it. The President told me that 
| Banks was a failure. Now, sixteen months after, he 
still remains. 

The President steadily refrains from doing anti-sla- 
very work; and the reason is, because he doesn’t want 
it done. 

Mr. Lincoln is honest, after a certain sort. But in 
his later career, Thuridw Weed has shaken in his eyes 
the glittering bauble of the next Presidency. He 
looks to the conservative part of the nation for his 
election. He interferes with slavery, even now, just 
as little as he possibly can. 

The letter which Mr. Wright has read is one of the 
most mournful ever written. It says to the negro, you 
owe me no gratitude. I have done nothing intending 
yourinterest. I have acted only on military necessity. 

The only sound basis for the reconstruction of this 
nation is black citizenship. Mr. Linvoln resists and 
opposes it. Todo this work, I want a Butler and a 
Fremont. 

I will be bolder than Mr. Garrison. In this hour 
we ought to and we may prejudge the future. 


Mr. Lancer said he had fought for $11 per month, 
having been with the First Massachusetts regiment 
from the beginning of the war. Would Mr. Phillips 
do as much? He spoke in defence of Mr. Lincoln ; 
he didn’t vote for Mr. Lincoln, having been doubtful 
of him on anti-slavery grounds, but confident fully in 
him now. As was said in Tremont Temple, the other 
evening, by a young chaplain of the Christian Commis- 
sion, when Boston's peerless orator goes down upon 
his knees to ask counsel of God, as President Lincoln 


habitually does, then may the former properly criticise 
the latter. ° 


S. Mar, Jr. said that, since that remark of Mr. Dur- 
yea had been repeated in this Convention, he desired 
to say, for himself, that he regarded it as a piece of im- 
pertinent cant. It was of apiece with the talk, which 
we had so long been accustomed to hear of all the pro- 
slavery and slave-hunting Presidents, whose praying, 
Bible-reading and Sabbath-keeping habits had always 
been cantingly paraded, as an offfet for their acts of 
servility to slavery. And what right had Mr. Duryea 
to tell his audience, as he virtually did, that Mr. 
Phillips lived and labored without God in his great 
work? If their lives a man whose whole life should 
teach even the narrowest bigot a better lesson than 
that, that man is Mr. Phillips. 

Adjourned to quarter before 3. 





ArTernoox. Mr. Sargent, one of the Vice Presi. 
dents, called the meeting to order, and introduced to 
the audience 

Witt1am Weurs Brows. Mr. Brown hoped the 
interest manifested in Presidential candidates would 
not prevent continued action for our peculiar work, the 
abolition of slavery. The old work of bringing the 
right and wrong of slavery before the hearts and con- 
sciences of men needs to be done now as much as 
ever. He was pleased with the remarks of Mrs. Dall 
in the morning. The blacks ask only their liberty, 
and the opportdnity of acting and working for them- 
selves. This was all that he and his brethren asked 
of the people of this nation. He spoke of the much 
that remains to be done in the Southern country, 
where the blacks have nothing more than the little 
that the Proclamation has done for them; their chains 
have been removed, it is true, but there is no recogni- 
tion of their rights, and no fair chance for them to gain 
their own subsistence. Wherever such is given them, 
they will be able to take care of themselves. And the 
part of this Society is to plead their cause until they 
gain this opportunity. 2 

We have heard much debate respecting Mr. Lincoln. 
I enter but little into it. The colored people of the 
country rejoice in what Mr. Lincoln has done for them, 
but they all wish that Gen. Fremont had been in his 
place. And Gen. Butler (having larger opportunity) 
has done far more than Fremont. He treated black men 
just as he treated other men, and that is what black 
men want. They want justice. And those who are 
disposed to do justice to all are the best persons to 
manage the present affairs of this country. 

Parker Pittspury introduced the following reso- 
lutions : : 


[By some mistake of the Secretaries, the resolutions 
of Mr. Pillsbury have not been handed to us, and, 
therefore, we are unable to print them in this connec- 
tion.]—£d. Lih. 

Rev. Mr. Catruror, of England, had taken deep in- 
terest inthe debate of the morning. Asa comparison 
of views, it was good. Ifa prelude to a division of the 
Anti-Slavery forces of the country, he must say, God 
forbid! We know the friendship between Wendell 
Phillips and Mr. Garrison will not be broken ; may the 
anti-slavery movement not be broken by them! The 
people now are inquiring of the great anti-slavery 
idea. We should be ready to suggest practical mea- 
sures, that the inquiring nation may be saved. He 
thought that two errors had been committed by Abo- 
litionists at the outset. The first, that they had too 
much’ committed themselves to non-resistance. All 
begin to see that some wars are righteous methods in 
God’s Providence. John Brown opened many eyes. 
He would encourage every man to go and strike a 
blow against oppression by the bayonet. The second 
error was uniting abolition and disunion. 

Acknowledgment of these errors should be made. 
Let us see to it that there be no scatteration policy 
among the friends of freedom. Let them speak freely, 
but not separate ; like the noble Gen. Rice, when dying, 
let us have our face turned to the enemy. 

The Finance Committee were instructed to take col- 
lections of contributions for the expenses of the Con- 
yention. 


Rev. Samurt Mar, Jr. suggested the need of at- 
tention to the Financial question, and gave notice that 
the Financial Committee would now pass round to re- 
ceive the contributions of the audience. ; 

Cuarves C. BurLercH said—Our friend from Eng- 
land, the last speaker, has told us of two mistakes 
made (as he thinks) by the Abolitionists. On the oth- 
er hand, they have taken two most important precau- 
tions for the success of their enterprise. First, though 
not taking the specific ground of Non-Resistance, they 
determined, in laboring for the slave, to use only mor- 
al means, and decline the use of physical force. Next, 
they chose to show a practical consistency with their 
view of the pro-slavery character of the Constitution, 
and refused to employ political servants to act under 
the vicious provisions of that Constitution; that is to 
say, they refused to vote for Government officers. In 
these.two particulars they showed their belief in and 
their reliance on sound principle. 

Rev. Epwin Tuompson thought Abolitionists did 
well to accept principles; but Mr. Calthrop was mis- 
taken in thinking that any considerable number of 
Abolitionists had ever been non-resistants. 

God had raised up witnesses to appeal to slavehold- 
ers for their conversion. There had been continual dif- 
ferences and free discussion. We could listen to dif- 
ferences without being disturbed. The work would 
goon. Abolitionists did not have it all to do, though 
having a leading responsibility. John A. Andrew, 
Charles Sumner, Joshua R. Gidding, J. Q. Adams, 
were helpers. The power of God is in the cause ; 
but we are not yet a repentant people. We have in- 
terfered with slavery only as a “ military necessity.” 
We need to contribute largely to continue the moral 
agitation of the question. All men should be free and 
as brethren. God has made of one blood all nations 
of men. Garrison’s name will live—those who mob- 
bed him will be forgotten. Let us go forward in 
our work till there shall be no slave left in his chains. 

Rev. Jenret Crariin said—We don’t ask on the 
Anti-Slavery platform what a man’s religious or polit- 
ical belief is, but whether he is an Abolitionist. Our 
friend from England mistook in saying that the Aboli- 
tionists generally were non-resistants. One of the 
glories of the Anti-Slavery platform is that it tolerates 
all manner of opinions. We all think yariously upon 
all subjects, except Abolition. He himself preferred 
to consider the moral rather than the political aspects 
of the subject, and he thought that those aspects were 
needed by the community still. 

Mr. Moors, of Lynn, thought with a previous 
speaker that the Abolitionists had made a mistake in 
advocating disunion. No possible benefit could come 
from disunion. He believed in fidelity to moral prin- 
ciple. He did not believe in isolation. He would go 
into the world, and combat its evils. If he could not 
get all he desired, he would get all he could. Aboli- 
tionists ought to go tothe ballot-box. This Govern- 
ment, bad as it was, was the best hope of the world. 

We must go forward, and try to roll back the dark 
wave of slavery. 

Hexrr C. Wrient said—I have held one, and 
only one position on the subject of slavery, namely, 





that it is a self-evident wrong, and the right of all men 
to liberty is a self-evident right. If the Bible, or the 
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Constitution, or any document or human institution 
deny a self-evident truth, they are self-evidently false. 
Each must judge for himself what is true, antl must 
follow his conviction as a thinking being. 
1 believe that the negro is the only name given un- 
der heaven whereby this nation can be saved. It 
t. d, it t prosper, still less lead oth- 
er nations to freedom, until it does justice to the ne- 
gro. This nation tried to carry on this war and sup- 
press the rebellion without the negro. They were 
failing, sinking, and they Cried to the negro, “ Save us, 
or we perish!” The black men of the country mag- 
nanimously answered the call, and are now putting 
their shoulders to the wheel to save us. No more no- 
ble example of Christian forgiveness was ever shown. 
The negro is working his way to honor and a just 
consideration in this nation, and he will succeed, and 
compel the nation to confess its wrong towards him. 
Before closing, Mr. Wright wished to calf the pub- 
lic attention to the fact that the President had placed 
the noble Gen. Grant in his present position, and was 
upholding him there. Grant is unwilling that this 
contest shall be settled until slavery is utterly destroy- 
ed; and Lincoln sustains and maintains him. 





Epmunp Quincy, Esq., would point out the error 
of two speakers who had assumed that the abolition- 
ists had refused to vote in order to promote the abo- 
lition of slavery. This was not their reason. They 
refused the ballot to preserve their personal honor ; 
they would not swear to do that which they would 
not, and ought not, in person, or by another, perform. 
They could not accept political influence in violation 
of conscience. As dissenters in England were af- 
fected by test oaths, so the abolitionists had been de- 
barred from political action here. But we are happy 
to believe that our position has been efficient for good 
results in political affairs. 

Mr. Lawson said—-We all have a right to criticise. 
He had stood by the side of black soldiers in the field, 
and could frankly testify that they had not been welt 
treated. The annals of this war will show no courage, 
fortitude, fidelity, superior to that of the colored 
troops. Even the Tract Society now dares to praise 
the black man, and to talk about citizenship for him. 
Slavery is dead, though it is yet quivering in Ken- 
tucky. Let the black men go on as they have done, 
and they will yet shame this nation into giving them 
their rights, and an equal citizenship. Colored chil- 
dren, even now, are singing the John Brown song 
and the star-spangled banner in the house of Gover- 
nor Wise. The Southern freedmen are now owning 
as well as working the lands at Hilton Head; and 
they are to be landholders and citizens all over the 
South. They built a school-house at Hilton Head 
even before any school-master was ready. All these 
things are most encouraging for the future. 

Henry C. Wricnt asked what Mr. Lawson knew 
of any aid which the President had given to these 
movements of the colored mem. 

Mr. Lawson knew nothing upon that subject. He 
had had the good fortune to be at the front, and to be 
occupied with the work there; and he thought that 
some of the soldiers at the front and some of the 
President’s councillors might advantageously have 
changed positions. The old hunkers and democrats 
are getting converted by the war. It isthe negro sol- 
diers who will emancipate the slaves. 

Mr. Lawson could testify that there had been much 
prayer and religious feeling in the Contederate army 
in Stonewall Jackson's time ; now he thought it was 
exceeded in Gen. Grant’s army, and, therefore, he 
thought, we should be victorious. 

Adjourned to half-past seven. 

Tuurspay Evenrye. Mr. Quincy in the Chair. 

Rev. A. T. Foss, of New Hampshire, said he had 
been full of hope, both before and since the present 
rebellion. He thought, with Mr. Garrison, that there 
was more peace now in this country than ever before. 
He thought Gen. Grant a better laborer for peace than 
Secretary Beckwith of the Peace Society. He had 





undergone severe family losses in the war, but he was 
ready to lose life itself, if necessary, in the cause of 
freedom. 

Whatever differences of opinionexist among us in 
regard to measures, he felt sure we were agreed in 
principle. He thought also that Mr. Lincoln was dis- 
posed to do right. To be sure, Chase, or Fremont, or 
Butler would do better, but neither of them can be 
elected. If we must have Mr. Lincoln, let us by all 
means have the criticisms of Mr. Phillips, and Mr. 
Foster, and Mrs. Foster, to urge him forward. 

Mr. Lincoln, after all, does something. The return 
of fugitive slaves is practically stopped. The colored 
soldiers are to have full pay. We are making progress. 

Great progress has been made in this city. The 
colored regiments in its streets have shown an im- 
mense change. If we are faithful to our trust, this 
progress will continue until the work of freedom shall 
be perfected. To insure the true liberty of white men, 
we must insure the freedom and the’rights of the blacks. 
Thank God for it. 

I accept Wendell Phillips’s criticism. On the other 
hand, I accept the favorable view taken by Mr. Garri- 
son of the reélection of Abraham Lincoln. I will 
rather accept him for four years more than run the 
risk of McClellan, or any Copperhead of that sort. 

Let us not hesitate about the danger of debt, in so 
rich a country as this. Neither will I find fault for 
the suppression of the habeas corpus. Let it be sus- 
pended as long as the necessity lasts. We will have 
it back again when we want it. [Fosrrer: If you can 
get it.) If we can get it? We will have it, whether 

r no. 

When liberty comes, we must all say—Not into 
us, not unto us, but unto thy name, O Lord, be the 
glory! Abraham Lincoln will deserve no praise for | 
it. The Republican party wili deserve no praise. All 
of us have come short of our duty. 

Mrs. Anpy Keviey Foster would remind those who 
attended our Conventions in former years, that our 
discussions are very much like those which prevailed 
then. A choice of candidates! Twenty-four years ago 
to-day, in Faneuil Hall, the question of how we shall 
vote was under consideration—many of the Abolition- 
ists were inclined to be Whigs. We took the ground 
at that Conventjon, that whoever voted fora Governor, 
candidate, or church, became himself guilty through 
an agent. We took the ground that-we would do right 
ourselves, let the consequences be what they may. 
Duty is ours—events are God’s. “Do right, though the 
heavens fall.” Our business is to preach absolute 
righteousness; that there is no safety except in abso- 
lute justice. Acceptno small evils which are sure to 
prove to be large ones. Are we to give up our old po- 
sition ? Then we become not an Anti-Slavery Society, 
but a political party. We had settled this question of 
policy. 

Mr. Pauiturs followed with a strong speech in 
opposition to the administration, which we do not 
attempt even to sketch, for the reason that the sub- 
stance of it was repeated the next evening at Tre- 
mont Temple, and that speech will be given in full 
hereafter. 

S.S. Foster did not quite agree with Mr. Phil- 
lips. He regarded the Constitution now, even with the 
pro-slavery interpretation, as giving full control over 
slavery; therefore Fremont could be voted for. 
Fremont, as President, would entirely abolish slavery. 

Mr. Foss replied to Mrs. Foster, that he also wished 
to be a fanatic as long as he lived. He was not ignorant 
of the old debates of the Anti-Slavery Society, but 
there had been a great change within twenty-four 
years. (Mrs. Foster: Of principle?] No; principles 
had not changed, but liberty was in danger, and he be- 
lieved the election of Lincoln was the better way to in- 
sure its preservation. 

Mr. May gave a financial notice, and then the Presi- 
dent announced— 

H. C, Wrient. Mr. Lincoln, like Mr. Phillips, 
believes the Constitution pro-slavery. He has sworn 
to execute it as he believes it. Why should he not 
execute it? 














Mr. Phillips objects to Abraham Lincoln. Why ? 


| cotbduct of President Lincoln. (Immense applause.) 


Now he presents another candidate, as he has a right His sense of justice had been violated by snch treat- 
todo. Now I want Wendell Phillips to show us that i ment of the chief magistrate of America. (‘Tumnl- 


his candidate has better anti-slavery antecedents than 
Abraham Lincoln. 

What are the anti-slavery antecedents of Fremont? 
What has he done since the rebellion broke out, ex- 
cept issuing that proclamation ? 

The Convention then adjourned, to meet in the Tre- 
mont Temple, to-morrow, at 10 A. M. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The President, Mr. Qurycy, in the chair. 

The Resolutions offered at previous sessions were 
read by the Secretary. : 

Mr. May read the following Resolutions by request 
of Mrs. Dall; also reuding, in connexion, a statement 
of an eminent loyalist of Missouri, rehearsing the cir- 
cumstances of the present status of the black man 
there; he moved the reference of the Resolutions to 
the Business Committee, which was voted :— 

Resolved, That with deep thankfulness to God, and 
in grateful recognition of all human agencies, we con- 
gratulate the State of Missouri on being the first, not 
merely of the loyal States, but of the world’s nations, 
voluvtarily to emancipate her own slaves, without 
compensation. 

Resolved, ‘That while we gratefully recognize in the 
Emancipation Ordinance of Missouri the substantial 
triumph of an anti-slavery principle, we do it only in 
the confident hope that, by a speedy convention of 
her people, she will wipe the last mark of the stain 
from her statute-book. 1 

Mr. Toouey wished to make a general statement 
in regard to the people called ‘“ Spiritualists,” that, as 
a body, they are neither pro-slavery nor anti-slavery* 

He wished also to explain, that the manifestly pro- 
slavery character of the Lrishmen in this country is 
not to be attributed to their nationality, but to the ill- 
training they have received from the Democratic 
leaders of this country. 

Rev. Mr. Bittines, formerly Lieut.-Colonel of the 
first South Carolina Regiment of colored men, was 
next introduced to thé Convention. 

No subject, hé thought, could be fitter for our con- 
sideration than the character of the men now in trial 
tor election to the next Presidency. 

There are two kinds of greatness, that of position 
merely, and that of character. The person in ques- 
tion, a man high in position, has told us~-“ I do not 
make events ; events make me.” It seems to me that 
this is an unworthy speech for a man holding so much 
power in his hands, and more able than any man in 
the nation to shape events at his pleasure. 

We have been told of Mr. Lincoln's prayers, as one 
of the evidences of his fitness for his function. But, 
judging from his administration, he seems to have 
prayed more to the Border States than to the Crea- 
tor. (Applause and hisses.) Is Mr. Lincoln great by 
position, or by character? Birds of a feather flock 
together. Who are Mr. Lincoln’s officers and asso- 
ciates ¢ 

Mr. Billings commented upon some persons who 
had received office from the President, in spite of the 
disqualifications of gruss inteuperance and disloyalty 
in their characters. 

Now, as to the pay of colored svidiers. I recruited 
my men under the promise of the Secretary of War 
that they should have the regular pay of soldiers. 
For the first seven months, they did have the regular 
pay, both privates and non-commissioned officers ; 
afterwards the pay was cut down, and the non-com- 
missioned officers were paid only as privates. 

Mr. Garrison presented the petition, now in course 
of circulation by the Women’s National League, pray- 
ing Congress to immediately abolish slavery through- 
out the country, and that the Constitution may be 
amended so as forever to prohibit slavery in every 
part of the country. 

Mr. J. C. Civer asked and received permission to 
read to the Convention some brief remarks of Mrs. 
Spence (before a Spiritualist Convention) in favor of 
slavery. 

Mr. Brapvey, (colored,) of Boston, declared him- 
self in favor of Old Uncle Abe, (applause,) but yet 
made certain particular exceptions against him, name- 
ly :—his refusal of the suffrage to the colored men of 
Louisiana—his exception of certain parts of the South 
from the Emancipation Proclamation—his drafting 
colored: men as soldiers, when he would not allow 
them to be citizens—and his refusal to allow colored 
officers to colored soldiers. 

Srernen S. Foster moved to take up the resolu- 
tions offered yesterday, and to take vote upon them 
at this session. 

Mr. May hoped the Convention would not bind 
itself to action at any particular session. 

Mr. Garrison stated that the custom had been to 
delay action till the close of the meeting. 


Mr.-Foster replied, that thus many of those who 
had heard the debates were not present at the final 
vote. It was on that very account that he moved for 
action immediately following the debate. 

Mrs. Fosrer spoke briefly in favor of the motion. 

The vote being taken, was declared by the Presi- 
dent to be in the negative. 

The vote being doubted, was repeated, with the 
same result. 


Mrs. Foster moved that the vote on these resolu- | 


tions be taken at 4 o’clock. this afternoon. 

Decided in the affirmative. 

«By request, the resolutions offered by Mr. Pixxs- 
BURY were then read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Mary gave notice of the usual action of the Fi- 
nancial Committee at this time, requesting donations 
and pledges to the cause for the coming year. He 
also read a letter from a lady, of Plaiofield, Conn., en- 
closing twenty dollars to the Convention. 

PaRKER Pituspury then addressed the andience. 

Various Anti-Slavery ass@tiations, including the 
Church Anti-Slavery Society and the Emancipation 
League, have discovered that the moral work of Abo- 
lition yet remains to be done. Holding, myself, this 
idea, and seeing that the Government and tie political 
parties are trusting mainly to operations in the field, 
I hold it to be our work to push forward the moral 
revolution in regard to slavery. 

The chureh is right in saying that without repen- 
tance there is no remission of sins. The government 
does not depend upon justice, nor attempt to execute 
it. The nation is not penitent, nor disposed to reform. 
We are yet dead in trespasses and sins. 

In regard to the President, L think he has well re- 
deemed the promise he made in his inaugural address. 
He then said he had no objection to the pro-slavery 
guarantees of the Constitution being made permanent. 
This has been the key to his subsequent coursé 

He told a delegation of colored men who waited 
upon him—‘ You and we are of a different race ; and 
emancipation will not bring you to equality with us.” 
This also is consistent with his conduct and policy 
ever since. 

Mr. Garrison said— 

Why bring up this interview between the colored 
people and the President now? My friend Mr. Pills- 
bury has, of late, nothing but accusation and condem- 
nation for the President. I criticise some acts of Mr. 
Lincoln, and approve others. We must candidly 
consider both. We must be just, and state things fair- 
ly on both sides. (Great applause.) As to the mat- 
ter of Colonization, Mr. Pillsbury omits to state that 
the colonization at Avache, Hayti, having failed, Mr. 
Lincoln had sent and brought all the colonists back to 
this country. » 

Grorcse Tuompson next took the floor. His heart, 
he said, was full, but his health was inadequate to the 
full expression of his feelings. c 

He must commence with the most earnest congrat- 
ulations on the progress which our cause has made. 
He had been amused to hear the injustice which had 
been used by some in speaking of the character and 


| 


tuous applause.) - Who has occasioned the progress 
which our cause has made? Have the copperheads, 
have the rebels done it? We in England watched 
your progress with the extremest interest. We knew 
at first nothing of Mr. Lincoln. I sought informa- 
tion respecting his history, his views and principles. 
I judged him with the eye of an abolitionist, and 
by my own unbiassed sense of rightand justice. (Mr. 
Thompson here read a passage from one of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s sp in his debate with Stephen A. Dougias, 
which he said he would rather have been the author 
of than of all the eloquence of Burke.) Thank 
God that you have for your President the man who has 
uttered such words! (Greatapplause.) Now we look 
at yourcountry, and see a total change. My wonder 
is, how so much could have been brought about. 

Far be it from me to detract from the value of crit- 
icism : but its value will be proportioned to its justice. 
Your government was a pro-slavery, it is now an anti- 
slavery government. 

(Mr. Tuomeson’s time being finished, itwas moved 
and unanimously voted that he be requested to pro- 
ceed.) 

You were formerly trying to make freedom nation- 
al, and slavery sectional. Now freedom /s national. 
Now representatives from negro republics are senf to 
Washington, and honorably received there. The re- 
cognition of Hayti and Liberia were not acts of mili- 
tary necessity. Much complaint has been made of 
the President’s use of these words, but they have 
served an important use in the phase of your nation’s 
ideas. 

Mr. Tuompson replied to complaints made against 
the President in regard to negro citizenship, and oth- 
er matters, and claimed that no cause for desponden- 
cy exists in regard to the work of national renova- 
tion. 

There are now nearly ten months remaining of Mr. 
Lincoln’s incumbency in office. If you should, in- 
stead of debating about the next election, turn your 
unanimous efforts towards the establishment and con- 
firmation of a public sentiment so strongly anti-slave- 
ry as to permit his further advance in that direction, 
your present troubles might be settled before the time 
of reélection arrives. 


A. M. Powett, of New York, addressed the Con- 





vention in an argument to show that the colored pop-” 


viation of the cowgtry had been ignored at first, and 
subordinated afterwards, to the greatest extent possi- 
ble ; and that the Administration’s intention, judging 
it by ite acts, was to leave this portion of the people 
with the fewest possible rights and immunities, while 
getting from them the greatest possible service. 
Adjourned to quarter before 3. ° 


Fripay A¥rrEeRNOoON. 
The President in the Chair. 


Wittiam Wetts Brown was the first speaker. 
He spoke of the importance of reviewing our ground, 
ascertaining our exact position, and assuring ourselves 
of the nature and amount of the work yet before us. 

Slavery has received a severe, it may be a fatal 
blow. Yet the colored man has everything yet to 
fear. Even when Grant’s army shall be successful, 
we, the colored people, will be yet in danger. The 
advantages that we have so far received have come as 
much through Jeff. Davis as through President Lin- 
coln. This war was begun with the purpose of restor- 
ing the nation as it was, and leaving the black man 
where he was. Now the time has come when you 
must recognize the black man as on the same footing 
with the white man. If not, the mission of the war is 
not ended, and we must have yet more disasters to 
scourge us into the right way. 

Wiruram A. Davis, (formerly coachman of Jeffer- 
son Davis.) 

The prayers of Mr. Lincoln have been referred to 
repeatedly. I judge a man not so much by his pray- 
ing as by what he does after he prays. I believe that 
no where in the world is there so much praying as in 
the South, nor so much deviltry. 

I was born a slave. And I lived one until after 
Gen. Butler went to New Orleans. Then I thought 
the time had come for me to be free, and I began to 
pray, and also to act. And I made my escape. 

In the South, all the slaveholders hated Abraham 
Lincoln, and cursed and abused. him. That made us 
think Mr. Lincoln was on our side, and I shall now 
take a bright view of his character. 

The Anti-Slavery work is not yet done. When the 
black man is forced into the army with inferior pay, 
and the refusal of the rights of a citizen, it is plain that 
the work necessary for that people is not yet finished. 

Some of the speakers here have painted Mr. Lin- 
coln in very biack colors. I shall now notice some of 
the good things he has done. It has been said that 
more fugitives have been returned to slavery under 
Mr. Lincoln than under any other President. But it 


is fair to observe also that more slaves have been eman- | 


cipated under him than under any other President. 

The difficult time for this country will be when the 
rebels have been whipped, and the work of reconstruc- 
tion begins. Then we must take care that slavery is 
buried so deep as not to rise again even in the morn- 
ing of the resurrection. 

The time having arrived when the question was ap- 
pointed to be taken upon Mr. Pillsbury’s resolutions, 
they were again read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Garrison read two resolutions, and moved that 
they be substituted for those offered by Mr. Pillsbury : 

Resolved, That the progress of the Anti-Slavery 
cause, since the rebellion broke out,—in view of the 
fearfully divided state of public sentiment and feeling 
toward the negro race throughout the North, almost 
verging upon bloody civil war at our own doors,—has 
been truly wonderful, and far beyond our most san- 
guine expectations ; that among the signal evidences 
of this progress are the treaty with Great Britain for 
the utter suppression cf the foreign slave trade—the 
recognition of the citizenship of all native-born colored 
inhabitants—the enrolment of tens of thousands of 
free colored and governmentally emancipated slaves as 
soldiers under the flag, recognized by the decision of 
Attorney General Bates as entitled to equal compen- 
sation with white soldiers—the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia—and, above all, the proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, emancipating forever more 
than three millions of the slave population; and, tak- 
ing encouragement from the past, we would respect- 
fully but earnestly urge the President to use his ut- 
most constitutional power to secure equal rights for all 
under the national flag, without regard to complexion- 
al-distinctions, and to promptly and effectually dis- 
countenance all acts on the part of his subordinates 
violative of those rights. 

Resolved, That with equal earnestness we call upon 
Congress, before its adjournment, to give heed to the 
oumerous petitions of the people to pass a law abolish- 
ing slavery universally in the land, and to amend the 
Constitution of the United States so as to make slave- 
holding in any State an illegal act. 

Sreruen S. Foster said— 

The resolution offered by Mr. Garrison as a substi- 
tute states something positively false. Our govern- 
ment has not recognized the citizenship of fla negro. 

Mr. Garrison pointed out the ground and reasons for 
the statement. 

Mrs. Foster wished to ask whether Mr. Lincoln, 
who urged the rebels to lay down their arms that they 
might keep their slaves, would not have kept his part 
of the bargain if they had accepted it. 

A very animated and exciting debate followed, of 
which the Secretaries were unable to furnish any re- 
port. Those who took part in it were CHartes C. 
Bourieicu, Samvuec May, Jr., Parker Pitispury 
Rev. Mr. Davts of Haverhill, and others. 


Mr. Garrison accepted an amendment to his Resolu- 
tion. 





Adjourned to half past 7 o'clock. 





Eventxe. The Temple was crowded to overfiow- 
ing in the evening, and speeches were made by Par- 
Ket Prtestury, Wexpece Paitires, Wa. Lioyp 
Garrisoy, Georce THomeson, and Cuarves C. 
Berveicu—the first two, with Mr. Burleigh, taking 
ground against the President and the Administration, 
the other speakers detending them. ‘The debate was 
exceedingly interesting and animated, and kept the 
audience until-a late hour. The friends and oppo- 
nents of the Administration appeared to be about equal- 
ly divided, and the rivalry between them, in the ex- 
pression of approbation and disapprobation, caused, at 
times, considerable tumult. 

At the conclusion of the speeches, the question was 
taken on the substitution of the resolutions offered by 
Mr. Garrison for those of Mr. Pillsbury, and the Con- 
vention refused to substitute them. Mr, Pillsbury’s 
resolutions were then adopted, and (an amendment 
having been made to them) the resolutions offered by 
Mr. Garrison were also adopted. 

Mr. Powe tt then offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted :— 


Whereas, We believe slavery to liave been the 
prolific source of our past national troubles, to be the 
primary cause of the present iniquitous rebellion, and, 
as protected in the fundamental law of the nation, to 
be threatening to the future of the Republic; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we respectfully but earnestly re- 
quest of Abraham Lincolo, President of the United 
States, by special message, to recofhmend, and of the 
House of Representatives to adopt, anarticle as an 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
which, when ratified by three-fourths, of the Legisla- 
tures of the loyal States, shall be valid as part of said 
Constitution, namely: That neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except asa punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place sub- 


ject to their jurisdiction ; and that Congress shall have | 
' 


full power to enforce the urticle by appropriate legis- 
lation. 


Resolved, That the President of this Convention 


— 
influence him here? Was 


abstract idea prevail and siaionl 


it not the military necessity of usifig the ne 
home, as soldiers nt present, alone, that prevented its 
being carried into execution ? Secretary Blair, who 
was said to represent the President, on the 17th of 
June last year, at Concord N. H., assured the people 
that it would be done when these circumstances Ceas- 
ed to exist. But the President admits that he can- 
not control circumstances, but that they control him. 
The Constitution, (Art. 4, Sec.4,) guarantees to every 
State a republican form of government. 

Now, to learn what a republican form of govern- 
ment is, we will go to the revolution. ‘The Declara- 
tion says, all men are created equal; that is, equal in 
rights, or equal before the law. It says also, that all 
just powers of the government are derived from the 
will of the governed. The principle contended for 
was that taxation and representation should go to- 
gether. Now, négroes are governed, and they are 
taxed, and republicanism requires that they should 
have the right of suffrage. 

Next the Constitution itself; the preamble says, 
“ We the people ;” not we the white pecple, nor we 
the black people ; it does notsay we'the Protestants, 
nor we the Catholics, but we the people. The Con- 
stitution is entirely clear of any caste or distinction 
of color, race, or religion. 

Now I maintain that when the President recom- 
mends expatriation of any portion of the “ people,” 
or by his amnesty proclamation prevents any portion 
of the loyal people, on account of their race or color, 
joining in the formation of a republican State govern- 
ment, he is acting from his own abstract feeling, (I 
dare not say judgment,) and violates the Constitution 
in its letter and spirit. Igo further; I maintain thar 
he has no more right to let the government General 
Banks is getting up in Louisiana exist there, than he 
has to let the rebel government exist there; or to let 
Maximilian set up his throne there, because it is 
not a republican form of government, and is therefore 
not constitutional. Neither is it a necessity of war. 
If precedent there and in other States be argued, even 
on the ground of Judge Taney, that does not change 
either facts or principles. Slavery and colovization 





be instructed to transmit copies of the foregoing res- 
olution to the President of the United States, and to 
the House of Representatives, through the Hon. 
Thomas D. Eliot, of Massachusetts, Chairman of the 
Committee on Slavery. 

The Convention then, at 11 1-4 o’clock, adjourned. 


[A full report of the proceedings of the last evening 
will be printed next week.]} 





The Hiberator. 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, JUNE 3, 1864, 


2@= The Editor of the Liberator is absent this 
week, attending the Yearly Meeting of the Progres- 
sive Friends at Longwood, Pa. 
—_—-— -_ 


THE TWO CONVENTIONS. 


The New England Anti-Slavery Convention, whose 
proceedings, last week, are reported, in large part, 
in this paper, was attended by crowded andiences 
throughout its two days’ sessions, and was marked, 
from beginning to end, by earnestness and vigor of de- 
bate. This debate turned Very largely, as will be 
seen, upon the desirableness or undesirableness of a 
reélection of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. 
In regard to the expediency of this measure a de- 
cided diversity of opinion was manifested among the 
oldest and firmest friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, 
and a similar diversity appeared among the audience, 
dividing them not very unequally between preference 
for Mr. Lincoln, on one hand, and for some repre- 
sentative of more radical ideas and measures on the 
other. The speeches of the debaters were followed 
with the deepest interest, and vigorous applause was 
frequently given to the speakers on each side. The 
same divided opinion was manifest in the final votes 
upon the resolutions, so that, though a large number 
voted, (staying until 11, P. M., for that purpose,) the 
decisive majority was not great. For specimens of 
intense and fervid eloquence this meeting has hardly 
been exceeded. Z 

The Radical Political Convention which met this 
week at Cleveland, Ohio, in pursuance of a Call is- 
sucd by Gratz Brown of Missouri and others, has fin- 
ished its sessions and adjourned. 


An attempt to nominate Grant for the next presi- 
dency met with no encouragement. The nomination 
of Fremont was enthusiastic and unanimous. Among 
the delegates to the Convention from New England 
were Parker Pillsbury and Stephen 8S. Foster. A 
letter sent by Wendell Phillips to the Convention, 
and also the resolutions passed by it, will be found in 
other columns. 


It will be noticed, in the resolutions adopted by the 
Cleveland Convention, that no mention is made of 
the freedmen, or of the colored soldiers of the Repub- 
lic, of their claim to protection, of of the injustice the 
latter are suffering by the refusal to pay them as other 
troops are paid ; nor of the question of retaliation for 
the barbarities of Fort Pillow and elsewhere. Nor is 
the claim of the freed slaves to a share in the confis- 
cated lands of the South, anywhere recognized,— 
“ soldiers and settlers’’ being the only parties named 
as entitled to these lands, leaving it uncertain who are 
meant by “ settlers.” According to the report in the 
Journal, Stephen S. Foster and others opposed the 
fifth resolution, which declares that “ the rebellion has 
destroyed slavery.”’ This, Mr. Foster pronounced to 
be “a lie,” and said its adoption would take away 
their principal argument against Mr. Lincoln’s admin- 
istration. It was, however, adopted. Nor dowe find 
a word of the necessity of recognizing the colored 
man as a citizen, or giving him the right to vote. We 
ask, with no little surprise and misgiving of mind, Is 
this the lofty moral and anti-slavery platform, which 
the friends of General Fremont were to give us? 
But we await a fuller report of the Convention’s pro- 
ceedings. 


- 


THE ABOLJTIONISTS --THE FREEDMEN. 





To the Editor of the Liberator : 

The Abolition movement had two objects ; the im- 
mediate, unconditional emancipation of the slave, and 
the elevation and enfranchisement of the colored race ; 
and I presume that nobody with the love of justice and 
right in the heart, and the idea fully in the head, that 
the negro is a man, and not merely a “ nigger,” ever 
read the Declaration of Sentiments at Philadelphia, 
but became an Abolitionist. 


the work of the Abolitionists is not accomplished. 
The great motive power of, the Abolitionists was the 
conscience ; justice and right demand it. The Presi- 
dent, in his letter to Mr. Hodges, says that he, too, has 
a conscience, that he thinks slavery wrong, (the first 
intimation of his, I think, that I have seen of it,) but 
he is careful to assure him that he had done no offi- 
cial act in mere deference to this abstract judgment. 
The President also tells the New Orleans delegation 
of colored men, in regard to the right of suffrage, that 


he has nothing to do with moral considerations ; it | 


must be a mecessity of war. He lacks power. But if 
B. F. Butler, instead of N. P. Banks, had been in 
command, and had summoned all, without distinction, 
instead of the white, merely, does anybody doubt that 
his power would have been ample to have counter- 
manded the order or proclamation, or to have modi- 
fied it ? 

But let us look at his power in another direction. 
The President is very sensitive as to his oath of of- 
fice to support the Constitution. Now, whatever 
other defects there may be in that instrument, there 
is nothing that gives any countenance whatever to 
this “nigger” idea, which led the President to the 
recommendation of expatriation. Did not his private 


Until both these things | 
are accomplished, emancipation and enfranchisement, | 


and many other abominations have their precedents, 
but it makes them neither right nor constitutional. 

Slavery itself is by no means at an end, but by the 
stubbornness of the rebels and by an overruling Pro- 
vidence we may have reasonable hope that it may be, 
after a while. But the great work of the Abolitionists 
| now is to see that the freedmen are something more 
| than mere serfs. Maryland will probably emancipate, 
bat there is no probability that she will give the negro 
the right of suffrage. 

As some people on the “anxious seat” wish to do 
just enough to escape from hell and get to heaven, 
so the government and the people mean to do just so 
much against slavery and for the slave as will save 
the Union, and we are compelled to drift onward. 
| Bat, in spite of all the wrong and all the stubbornness 
| of the U. S. House of Representatives, there is much 
that is cheering in what the Woman's organization 
is doing for the freedmen; even the Nassau Street 
Tract Society is in the current. B. CHASE. 

Auburn, N. H. 

ee ee 


RETALIATION, - 


The most fiendish chapter of ancient brutality pales 
| before the official intelligence of the Fort Pillow trag- 
| edy. It is the choicest legacy of Southern chivalry, 
| which the future+historian in shame will record. The 
} emblazoned characters which will reveal to the world 
| the magnitude of their hellish plot, will also bequeath 
| to them that just retribution which their acts so justly 
deserve. There are no mitigating circumstances 

which lessen Southern guilt. Their course was not 
prompted by the exvitementof the battle-field, neither 
| was it planned for gaining by strategy military ad- 
| vantage. It was simply the base concessions made 
| to a depraved heart which yielded the superior claim 
| of honor to the ignoble suggestions urged by the low- 
| est considerations of a murderous heart. This act 
| gives the strongest evidence of their mutinous policy, 
| which they have so persistently followed, since our 
| constitutional flag was wrenched by treacherous hands 
| from the stony walls of Sumter. Their ensign of in- 
famy may be dyed in loyal blood, but even this can- 
| not redeem it from its appointed work of treason— 
| would the savage gleam new experience. ‘The toma- 
| hawk and scalping-knife were never dedicated to such 
| unholy work. The war-hoop is usurped by the damna- 
| ble curses breathed by the agents of hell. The world, 
| one vast arena of bloodshed and death, in its journey 
| through countless ages fails to find its parallel ; and it 
| is the plain duty of the historian of the 16th century, 
| to relate the story of Southern butchery. Treason 
| has reared its colossal temple in which demons may 
offer the sacrifice of their unprofitable lives, but loyal- 
ty will wreck the labor of fiends, and rear a monu- 
| ment upon the smouldering ruins of despotism, which 
| shall bear the simple inscription—* A/i men are born 
Sree and equal.” ‘Treason will yield the sceptre of hu- 
| man bondage, and our hands will lay the corner-stone 
|of a republic, built upon, justice, equality, and the 
right. Pause, and meditate upon the inglorious vic- 
tory and barbarity of Fort Pillow! What infamous 
torture! Innocent blood crimsoned the murderer’s 
hand consigned to the errand of death. Draw those 
iron bolts trom bleeding hands, and let the world gaze 
upon the colored shafts of agony and death. 








Shall we pursue a retaliative measure? The voice 
| of the nation makes but a single appeal—not one of 
| mercy, but urges the demands of justice. What code 
of civilized warfare would justify such national butch- 
ery ? Has honor no ciaims of retribution? The patriot 
| willingly sacrifices his life for his country’s good and 
| honor, but what hero can feel secure against a death 
which adds no glory to the cause which a devoted life 
| sustained. He who dies upon a battle-field in a just 
| cause fills an honorable grave, and no chiselled mar- 
| ble can relate the sacrifice which he made; but the 
| moment his life is sacrificed for the purpose of grati- 
'fyingthe lowest passions of a depraved heart, that 
| moment the cause which demanded his. blood has a 
| right to retaliate upon such grounds as justice may en- 
treat. Let no loyal heart advocate a retaliative course 


| Prompted by revenge, but let such a measure be 


adopted by the proper authorities as will guarantee 

the brave defenders of liberty that, if they meet death, 
| it shall be in honorable conflict, and that their bodies 
| shall not be the chopping blovks of an infuriated and 
| reckless mob. Let the Government endorse this guar- 
| antee, and our army will be inspired with new life and 
| hope; and God alune shall crown the result with 
| speedy victory. Then shall the ‘battle-cry of free- 


dom ” impart a holier melody, and we shall advance | 


| one step near justice, which urges her holiest claims 
in behalf of a race that is slowly advancing to take its 
place among the civilized nations of the world. 


. H. K. M. 
Blackstone, May, 1864. 
ANTI-SLAVERY IN A SPIRITUAL CONVEN- 
TION. 


Boston, May 31, 1864. 
Eprror Linerator: 


Sin—I was requested to furnish you with copies of 
resolutions adopted by the Spiritaal Convention at 
their late six days’ session in this city, especially the 
| Anti-Slavery resolves, which were adopted with a tre- 
mendous yea, after an animated discussion, with but 
three nays—one of whom was Rev. Robert Thayer. 
| One gentleman who sympathized with the resolutions 
prvene against them on the ground of policy he 
| thought the Convention ought not to pass any politi- 
cal resolutions. The third “ Nay” 1 know nothing 
about. 

Respectfully yours, 





D. B. WILSON, 
Secretary of Convention. 

2B The <ollowing is the Anti-Slavery portion 
of the resolves referred to :— 

Resolved, That while we deplore the many horrors 
Bttending war, and deeply sympathize with the be-° 
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reaved and the suffering at home, in }; "Top 
battle-fields, at the same time our celtics a 
enables us to rejoice in view of th vas 
volved in the terrible conflict now raging j 
try, and destined to triumph in radical a ‘ 
augurating a new era in the Progress of hy 
Resolved, That we hail With joy the = 
freedom from chattel slavery na forery 
broader proclamation of freedom from =. *: 
caste, creed, society, eclesiasticism, politi o> 
and everything fettering the suu! and % 
woman. 
Resolved that we hail the Prospectiy 
and annihilation of the Southern Slave oo 
prophetic of the impending fate of e 
and infernal rebellion secking to lift its hy 
against the rights and liberties of humanit oe head 
Resolved, Thatin the breaking up of het ‘ 
old political parties, and the disruptions st 
every department of our country 
signs of a future reconstruction and 
of harmony. 
Resolved, That we welcome, with heart-ful 
. gratitude, the war-worn veterans who bn 
their homes, bearing the marks of glor ¥ 
to live in the sacred memory of al time ; andy 
our warmest sympathies and encouragement ion 
thousands now in the army of our country . - 
soak the earth with their blood in Se 
principles of our government, a 6 
are permitted to enjoy on this 
float the stripes and stars. 
Resolved, That while we may not reg 
ernment perfect in any of its y . 
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Resolved, That in the midst of 4) 
while millions are mourning, and hundreds of thous 
ands are marching to battle, we are to turn our gay 
heavenward, and in communion w Yi 
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. P ~ ee 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 


the sum Of all villanics, therefore 


» 4nd involves 
. 

Resolved, That all palliations and apologies for ity 
existence and perpetuity based on the fact that slavery 
is an out growth of bad conditions and has disc pling. 
ry uses, are slaveocratic secessionism in the thin dis. 
guise of maudlin sophistry and morbid sentimentalisn 


and the same palliations and apologies might be put 


forth for the existence and perpetuity of theft, arson 
| treason, rape, murder and every other abomisatiy 
under heaven. 

. <_ 


JOHN BROWNX, 


Mr. Garrison :—In his remarks on “The Port 
Pillow and Plymouth Massacres,” (Liberator May 
in speaking of John Brown, Gerrit Smith says “Some 
of the judgments of John Brown—eapecially such a 
led him to Harper's Ferry—were unsound and vis 
ionary.” 
| Is this so? Let us see. Two purposes were in view 
| in this visit of John Brown to Virginia. First, Joha 
| Brown’s purpose to free, and save slaves; seconi, 





| God's purpose to free, and save the nation, Were 
those purposes both accomplished by that visit! Cer- 
|tainly. How? 

| It was John Brown’s purpose to free and save slaves 
| by fighting for them, but God's purpose was that he 
By his fighting for 
tthe slaves, John Brown subjected himself to the pun- 
lishment of death by Virginia law, and by that death, 
| and not by fighting, he freed and saved the nation, 


| should give his life for the nation. 


(and consequently the slaves) though it was in conse 
quence of his thus fighting, that he arrived at such 4 
| death. So ttue is it that, though “Calvary” may be 
“higher than Bunker Hill” or Mount Sinai, and may 
“command” both, it is only by the way of Mount 
| Sinai that Calvary can be reached. 

Then “the judgments that led John Brown to 
Harper’s Ferry were ” not “unsound and visionary “ 
but sound and practical. 

But, how was the nation saved by the death of John 
Brown on a Virginia scaffold! 

The answer to this question will appear in the future 

Yours Respectfully, 
WM. S. FLANDERS. 

Cornvitte, Mr., May 11th, 1864. 
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We have only space to acknowledge 4 - % a 
| the following new books, and must defer the 
they merit, to a future number. sie 
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| example of the power of a hose by the wealt 
| sanctioned by time, and aa reverend? of mene 
cultivated chasers, te “poy Asa relic © t fore, 


in church and State. — ” 14, there 
hes geadinterest, but that is all. Were have — 
dismiss this disembodied spirit ap i A ati S000) 
tudy the various phases of the gre i this fossil 
caveat Then, and net till _ - - 
pro-slavery religion be of any earthly 
Christian Register. 
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xT HO® 
pNl 
opESIDEN +: 
f ketch of proceedings is from the cor- | 
wing 58°" | 
ive . B eton Journal :— 
> CieveLAND, Ouro, May 31. | 
met in Chapin Hall at 11 o’clock. 
The Conver”. three hundred persons present. | 
Te vo dni president of the Fremont Club of | 
. ; rt, 4 . - i 
ciuard ee 4 the Convention to order. 


P ratte of W on of Maine, Parker Pillsbury and 
jerse! | oe ~ represented New England on the 


«> 

Sep’ * . Organization " H 
pittee Fe pearly every one of Fremont’s Mis- | 

fact that ing the Convention, addsa | 


The «, here engineer! ( 
ati Suall L ee to the resolutions, and they wor} 
mquancs 7” swide 
pecsiat uns puch laughter. The man was evidently 
eet” ergducing them. } 
gest i intro” "ee he Conven- | 
pores iminary proceedings, the Conven-) 
Y* pre wtmhe a | 


ce the reassembling of the Convention | 
The 1 ow, but it was a quarter to five before | 
ree in on resolutions was ready to report, and | 
¢ Come Lociness Was done. , | 
oo ge ches were made by David Plumb of | 
ur anxious the Convention should | 
punselves, and for what they had come 
> said was to inaugurate, for the first 
gee” hor’ of this country, @ party on the | 
* she Declaration of Independence. He de- 
oi" administration as having entirely failed | 
ion to liberty, and hence he would over- | 


the 











¢ Missouri, boasted that this Convention 


row tt 

Col. Moss a today which would make the Ad-| 
e anh rremble, and tarn their present laughing 

istration iS = ° 

19 sorrow. | 


Bio mnittee on rales reported in favor of hav- 
The Lomé on candidates cast by States, but Caspar | 
‘ ete warmly opposed it, claiming that } 
sere { have a right to vote for himself. | 

ey ok was debated warmly—the Committee con- 
oly in favor of their report, as it would 

‘ vention from showing its weakness in | 
wie The comnitiee and plan of voting by States | 
sa ich was a tiumph of the Fremont, 


4g rejected, Wl 
5 ce on resolutions reported as follows : 
RESOLUT 1ONs. 
yet the Federal Union shall be preserved. 
, the Constitution and Laws of the United 
vv myst be observed and obeyed. 


4 atthe rebellion must be suppressed by force 


without compromise. 
us That the rightof free speech, press and habeas 
ect be held inviolate, save in districts in 
“3 me law has been proclaimed. 
That the rebellion has destroyed slavery, and 
¢loral Constitution should be amended so as to 
; its peestablishment and secure to all men ab- 













, ounlity before the law. 
veh, That integrity and economy are demanded at 
ai times in the administration of the Government, and 





of war the want of them is criminal. 
ttheright of asy lum, except for crime and 
law, is a recognized principle of Ameri- 
vy: that any violation of it cannot be over- 
bed . 1 must not go unrebuked. 
That the National policy known as the Monroe 
has become a recognized principle, and that 
the establishment of an anti-Republican Government 
otinent by any foreign power cannot be toler- 
That the gratitude and support of the nation is 
faithful soldiers and carnest leaders of the 
‘my and Navy for their heroic achievements 
hless valor, in defiance of our imperiled coun- 











il} , 

] of civil liberty. 
eh. That the one term policy for thePresidency, 
sdonted by the people, is strengthened by the force of 


iw existing erisis, and should be maintained by a Con- 
stutional amendment 
ith. ‘That the Constitution should be so amended 
:the President and Vice President shall be elected 
direct vote of the people. 
Phat the question of the reconstruction of the 
us States belong to the people, through their 
oresentatives in Congress and not to the Execu- 





tr 
lth. That the confiscation of the lands of rebels 
their distribution among soldiers and settlers is a 
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measure Of justice. 
reading of the resolutions Wendell Phillips’s | 
letter was read 
Senator Calvin of New York spoke in support of the 
ne s, dwelling particularly upon the alleged fail- 
ure of the alministration to go in for a Constitutional 
amendment to forever abolish slavery, its violation of | 





asylum and interference with the liberty 
I utions were taken up seriatim. A gentle- 
man 1 that the words—* by God’s blessing’ — 
ed in the first of the series, but it was | 
vied down by adecided majority. 

There was a long discussion on the fifth resolution, 


be introduc 


Which declares that the rebellion has destroyed slave- 
tr—the ultra Abolitionists, like Mr. Goodell, Stephen 
Foterand others opposing it on the ground that, if 


vention said slavery was dead, it was lulling | 
gration. It was a greatlie, and itwould take away 
ee argument against Mr. Lincoln’s adminis- 
tntior 

edelmte went largely into abstractions and thin- 
me: the hall very materially. 

‘te Committee’s resolutions were finally adopted, 
& Were all the resolutions. 
Moss moved thereupon to go into the nomina- 
oo of a President on that platform. 
ANew derseyman objected and wanted to adjourn | 
am te Convention, tobe called. This proposition 

‘met by noes from all parts of the house. 
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me | 
Dewan of Troy N. ¥., warmly advocated the 
tion, but was met with hisses. | 
M me denied that Missouri wished to dictate. | 
pred, inorder to test the question, that Maj. | 
in C. Fremont be nominated for President. | 
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was receiv {with tumultuous applause—the | 
‘0 ising and swinging hats, &c. 
‘stume the Convention was in partial darkness 
ste Detng but one chandelier lighted, and the Con- 
“ut Was in a good deal of disorder—the Grant | 
‘ng lard for a postponement. At length a | 
e , and Fremont was nominated | 
iy with great applause. | 
Vonvention then shouted, “Now for Vice | 
‘And the names of Cochrane and Brown | 
1 by scores of lips. | 
beige) tte was restored, and Mr. Cochrane ad- | 
eins “ ouvention, asking leave to withdraw, and } 
St. Ue Some War-worn Democrat to be put on | 
yc Still, he would leave himself in the hands | 
\; lat tone He retired from the chair, and | 
took it 
iver was named as a candidate. 
: Motion Was made to nominate Cochrane. | 
New yaad York, eaid the war Democrats 
Bition was teehé barra with ochrane._ rhe 
Bith bur + ,and Mr. Cochrane was nominated 
t : {Wo or three dissenting votes. 
ae given for the ticket. 
reches Pp Committee was appointed, and after 
h nye parker Pillsbury and others, it adjourned. 
a imbers, the Convention has been a 
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Statesmanship said, therefore, Seize at once the God- 
| given opportunity to end it, at the same time that you, 
in the quickest, shortest and cheapest manner, annihi- 
| late the rebellion ! 

| For three years, the Administration has lavished 
| money without stint, and drenched the land in blood, 
and it has not even yet thoroughly and heartily struck 
the slave system. Confessing that the use of this 
means is indispensable, the Administration has used it 
just enough to irritate the rebels, and not enough to 
save the State. In sixty days after the rebellion broke 
out, the Administration suspended Habeas Corpus, on 
| the plea of military necessity—justly. For three years 
it has poured out the treasure and blood of the country 
like water. Meanwhile, qlavery was too sacred to be 
used ; that was saved, lest the feelings of rebels should 
be hurt. The Administration weighed treasure, blood 
and civil liberty against slavery, and, up to the pres- 
ent moment, has decided to exhaust them all before it 
uses freedom, heartily, as a means of battle. 

Mr. Lincoln’s friends tell us that if he is re-elected, 
he is re-elected to pursue the same policy and obey 
the same Cabinet. What will be the result of anoth- 
er four years of such policy ? Unless the South is rec- 
ognized, the war will continue ; the taxation needed to 
sustain our immense debt, doubled by that time, will 
grind the laboring men of the North down to the level 
of the pauper labor of Europe ; and we shall have a 
government accustomed to despotic power for eight 
years—a fearful peril to Democratic institutions. 

Mr. Lincoln’s model of reconstruction is the experi- 
ment in Louisiana, which puts all power into the 
hands of the unchanged white race, soured by de- 
feat, hating the laboring class, plotting constantly for 
aristocratic institutions. To reconstruct the rebel 
States on that. model is only continuing the war in 


the Senate chamber after we have closed it in the field; 


Such reconstruction, leaving the South with its labor 
and capital at war, puts the whole payment of the 
debt on the industrious North, and in that way it will 
hang on us for acentury. Such reconstruction makes 
the freedom of the negro a sham, and perpetuates 
slavery under a softer name. Such reconstruction, 
leaving the seeds of discontent and division in the 
South in places of power, tempts and facilitates anoth- 
er rebellion, atthe instigation or with the aid of French 
Mexico. Such reconstruction dooms us to a second 
or third-rate place among nations, and provokes for- 
eign insult and aggression. . 

There is no plan of reconstruction possible within 
twenty years, unless we admit the black to citizenship 
and the ballot, and use him, with the white, as the 
basis of States. There is not in the rebel States sufti- 
cient white basis to build on. If we refuse this meth- 
od, we must subdue the South and hold it as territory 
until this generation of white men has passed away, 
and their sons, with other feelings, have taken their 
places, and Northern capital, energy and immigration 
have forced their way into the South. Should we adopt 
that plan, and wait for those changes, twenty years 
must elapse before we can venture to rebuild States, 
Meanwhile, a large and expensive army, and the use 
of despotic power by a Government holding half its 
territory and citizens as subjects, make every thought- 
ful man tremble for the fate of free government. 
A quick and thorough reorganization of States, on a 
democratic basis, every man and race equal before 
the law, is the only sure way to save the Union. I 
urge it not for the black man’s sake alonc, but for 
ours—for the nation’s sake. 

Against such recognition of the blacks, Mr. Lincoln 
stands pledged by prejudice and avowal. Men say, if 
we elect him, he may change his views. Possibly. 
But three years has been a long time for a man’s ed_ 
ucation in such hours as these. The nation cannot af.- 
ford more. At any rate, the Cogstitution gives us 
this summer an opportunity to make President a 
man fully educated. I prefer that course. 

The administration, therefore, I regard as a civiland 
military failure, and its avowed policy ruinous to the 
North in every point of view. Mr. Lincoln may wish 
the end—peace and freedom—but he is wholly unwil- 
ling to use the means which can secure that end- 
If Mr. Lincoln is reéiected, I do not expect to see the 
Union reconstructed in my day, unless on terms more 
disastrous to liberty than even Disunion would be. 


If I turn to Gen. Fremont, I see a man whose first | 


act was to use the freedom of the negro as his weapon 
1 see one whose thorough loyalty to democratic insti- 
tutions, without regard to race—whose earnest and 
decisive character, whose clear-sighted statesmanship 
and rare military ability, justify my confidence that in 
his hands all will be done to save the State that fore- 
sight, skill, decision and statesmanship can do. 

I think the Convention should incorporate in its 
platform the demand for an amendment of the Consti- 
tution, prohibiting slavery everywhere within the Re- 
public, and forbidding the States to make any distine- 
tion among their citizens, on account of color or race. 
I think it should demand a reconstruction of States as 
speedily as possible, on the basis of every loyal man, 
white or black, sharing the land and the ballot. 

But if some of these points are not covered, I shall 
still support its action with all my heart, if it puts the 
name of Fremont or Butler on its flag. Fremont is 
my first choice, but I can support either of them ; and 
this is an hour of such peril to the Republic, that I 
think men should surrender all party and personal par- 
tiality, and support any man able and willing to save 
the State. 

If the Baltimore Convention shall nominate Mr. 
Lincoln, then I hope we shall fling our candidate’s 
name, the long-honored one of J. C. Fremont, to the 
breeze, and appeal to the patriotism and common sense 
of the people to save us from another such three years 
as we have seen. It, on the contrary, the Baltimore 
Convention shall give us the name of any man whom 
the radicals of the loyal States can trust, I hope we 
shail be able to arrange sume plan which will unite all 
on a common basis, and carry our principles into the 
Government. 


Wishing you all success, and prepared to second | 


your efforts to remove this Administration, 
lam, yours, &., 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Epwarp Giipert, Esq., New York. 


| INVITATION TO THE REV. SELLA MARTIN. 
New Yorn, May 22, 18@#. 

Rev. Serva Martin—Dear Sir: 
through the press and otherwise of your valuable la- 
bors tor the cause of the Union and humanity during 
| your late residence in Great Britain, we, the under- 
| signed, desire some recognition of those services by 
| a public meeting, at which we hope you will give us 
yourviews on our great struggle, and of English opin- 
ion and feeling in reference to it. Should this propo- 
sition prove agreeable to you, we suggest Wednesday 
evening, Ist of June, as the time, and Cooper Insti- 
tute as the place of meeting. 

Very truly yours, 

Wa. Cullen Bryant, Cyrus W. Field, 

A. A. Low, John McClintock, 

J. W. Edmunds, Charles H, Marshall, 

Wm. Curtis Noyes, Hiram Barney, 

W. Adanis, Hy. Ward Beecher, 

Theodore Tilton, Richard M. Hoe, 

S. D. Burchard, 


Peter Coopet, 
Parke Godwin, Jas. McCune Smith, 
Wa. Allen Butler, 


Ww. E. Dodge, 
David Dudley Field, Chas. L. Reason, 
S. H. Gay, _ Jonathan Sturges, 
, And others. 


Reply. 

No. 34 Lispexarp Srreer, N. Y., May 26, 1864. 

Messrs. Wittiam CuLven Bryant, Crrus W. Fievp, 
Rev. Dr. McCurntock, and others. 

Dear Sirs: Yours of the 22d inst. is before me. In 
reply permit me to say that, though my hamble la- 
bors in England would bear no comparison to the hon- 
or which they have called forth in this requisition so 
numerously and influentially signed, yet, at a time 
like this, my sense of duty forbids me to shun any 
task, however difficult or paintul, that would contrib- 
ute to a better understanding between America and 
foreign nations, or a deeper appreciation of the value 
of our own institutions, or a larger spirit of self-sacri- 
fice in maintaining them in their integrity. I there- 
fore cheerfully accept your kind invitation to address 
you on the subject named, at the time and piace speci- 
fied. I ain, gentlemen, yours traly, 

SELLA MARTIN. 





Having learned | 


2S The manuscript of the following lines was con- 
tributed, by Whittier, to the St. Louis Sanitary Fair : 


THE CAUSE. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


God mend his heart who cannot feel 
The impulse of a holy zeal ; 

* And sees not with his sordid eyes, 
The beauty of self-sacrifice ! 
Though in the sacred place he stands, 
Uplifting consecrated hands, 
Unworthy are his lips to tell 
Of Jesus’ martyr miracle. 


Not to the swift nor to the strong 

The battles of the right belong; 

For he who strikes for freedom, wears 

The armor of the captive’s prayers ; 

And nature proffers to his cause 

The strength of her eternal laws ; 

While be whose arm essays to bind, 

And herd with common brutes his kind, 

Strives evermore at fearful odds 

With nature and the jealous gods, 

And dares the dread recoil which, late 

Or soon, their right shall vindicate. 
14th, 8d Mo., 1864. 





VISIT OF A DELEGATION OF BAPTISTS 
TO THE PRESIDENT. 


To-day a delegation, consisting of Rev. Dr. Bride, 
Senator Doolittle and Hon. A. Hubbe, waited upon 
President Lincoln, and presented him with a series of 
resolutions adopted by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, at the session recently held by them 
in Philadelphia. ‘The resolutions indorse the course 
of President Lincoln, and express the warmest wish- 
es for his welfare and the welfare of the country. 

The presentation was made in the East Room by 
Dr. Bride, in the presence of about one hundred per- 
sons. 

President Lincoln, in reply, spoke as follows: 

In the present very responsible position in which I 
am engaged, I have had great cause of gratitude for the 
| support so unanimously given by all Christian denomi- 
| nations of the country. I have had occasion so freqnent- 
| ly to respond to something like this assemblage that I 
| have said all that I had tosay.. This particularly body 
| isin all respects as respectable as any that have been 
presented to me. The resolutions I have merely 
| heard read, and I therefore beg to be allowed an op- 
| portunity to make a short response in writing. 

The President then, after giving each minister a 
cordial hand shaking as they passed before him, re- 
tired. 





inal ne A Pon eed er 
JOSHUA REED GIDDINGS. 

A veteran in the great Anti-Slavery contest of 
America died yesterday—Joshua R. Giddings, at Mon- 
treal, in the 69th year of his age. ; 

He was born at Athens, Bradford County, Pa., Oct. 
6, 1795. When he was ten years old, his parents be- 
came settlers of Ashtabula County, Ohio, in the West- 
ern Reserve, since famous by its devotedly Anti-Sla- 
very politics. When 17 years old, in 1842, he entered. 
the army as a substitute for his brother, and saw ser- 
vice against the Indians near Sandusky Bay. Subse- 
quently he taught school, began the law in 1817, study- 
ing with Elisha Whittlesey, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1820. In 1826 his public political life com- 
menced with his choice as a representative to the State 
Legislature. Declining a re election, he pursued his 
profession till 1838, and in that year was chosen to 
Congress to succeed his instructor, Mr. Whittlesey. 
Henceforward his career became part of the history of 
the Anti-Slavery movement. 

His principles were settled before he entered Con- 
gress. At the beginning of his service as a Repre- 
sentative he became identified with the champions of 
Anti-Slavery. By the side of John Quincy Adams, he 
detended the right of petition, declared for the aboli- 
tion ot Slavery and the slave-trade in the District of 
Columbia, and espoused the cause of Territorial free- 
dom. But those were the days when freedom of 
speech in Congress was at the mercy of a slavehold- 
ing oligarchy, and Mr Giddings’s first attempt to be 
heard against the slave-trade, in 1839, was a vain one. 
In 1841 he found leave to speak against the Florida 

War as a pro-slavery contest. _ In 1842 came the cele- 
brated Creole case, in which slaves on board a vesse 
{of that name, sailing from Virginia for New Orleans, 
rose against their kidnappers, and carried the vessel 
{into a British port. Mr. Webster, then Secretary of 

State, demanded indemnification from the British Gov- 
| ernment, and Mr. Giddings, on the 21st of March, of- 
| fered a series of resolutions in Congress, declaring, af- 
| tera statentent of general principles of liberty, that 
| the Africans of the Creole had violated no law in re- 
| suming their natural rights, and that any attempt to 
| re-enslave them was unconstitutional and incompatible 
| with the national honor. Mr. Giddings, however, at 

the solicitation of party friends, withdrew his resolu- 
| tions, and for offering them was censured by the House. 
| Resigning his seat he was rechosen by a great majori- 
ty, and thereafter was re-elected for successive terms 
| till 1859—a period of 21 years. 
Throughout his Congressional life his Anti-Slavery 
| record was consistent. His political associations were 
| with the Whig party, though in 1847 he refused to vote 
| for Robert C. Winthrop for Speaker, and in 1848 de- 
| clined to support Taylor for President—in both instan- 
| ces because he deemed those candidates untrustworthy 
!on the Slavery question. He strenuously opposed the 
| compromise measures in 1850—in these as in other 
| cases, subordinating his party associations to the de- 
|mands of conscience and of the Anti-Slavery cause. 
| He was hated by the Pro-Slavery parties of the coun- 

try, as perhaps no political leader except John Quincy 
| Adams had been, but no amount of opposition, or of 
| personal peril, or of sacrifice, ever caused him to fal- 

ter. 

Mr. Giddings was appointed, by President Lincoln, 
| Consul-General for Canada in 1861, and has since dis- 
| charged the duties of that officeat Montreal. He dies 
| ripe in years and infame—dies just too soon to witness 
| the final triumph of the cause to which he gave unre- 
servedly the energies of his life. . 
| = ; 

Grew. Butter. The use and object of the force aj 
Bermuda Hundred has, we apprehend, been pretty 
| plain to military men before the movement of a part 
| of his command anounced to-day. It is immaterial 
| who first projected the landing south of the James, for 
| it was adopted by Gen. Grant as the best plan to make 
| the most of a threatening demonstration by a force al- 
| together too small for an independent and effective 
flank movement on the peninsula. 

| The time having now come when Gen. Grant can 
have direct codperation, with perfect safety to the 
jsmaller force, Gen. Smith, on whom, more on any 
| other general, itis believed he leaned in his last West- 
jern cdmpaign, has already passed up the York river 
}to join him. Where else could Gen. Butler’s com- 
| mand have rendered such valuable service as at Ber- 
muda Hundred? Had it landed on the Peninsula, 

Beauregard would have joined Lee, and Gen. Grant 
| might not have been at Hanover Town to-day ; But- 
| ler’s column itself would have been in imminent dan- 
| ger, while giving Grant no direct and but little indi- 
| rect support. 

Those who knew the force with which Gen. But- 
| ter landed, and who saw him intrenching as soon as 
| landed, expected nothing so impossible as the capture 
|of Fort Darling and holding the bridge south of Rich- 
| mond, But they see ample proof ot the excellence of 
| the plan in that it has kept Beauregard with such a 
| heavy force in his front, that Lee, in consequence, has 
| been so weak as to be forced to allow Gen. Grant to 
| make a series of masterly and undisputed flank move- 
ments which have plaved him almost before the fitst 
| line of the fortifications of Richmond., 

Gen. Butler’s losses have been recklessly over-stat- 
ied. <A forward movement to cover the important and 
| effective work of our cavalry has been construed into 
| a failure to take Fort Darling, and a moderate loss at 
|one point of an extended line into a great disaster. 
| The enemy’s losses have exceeded ours, and the fa- 
‘tal fierceness with which Beauregard and Davis have 
jattacked our intrenchments show their estimate of 
| the importance of Gen. Butler’s works and_ position. 
| When the exact force of Gen. Butler is stated, and 
| when the full value of his direct and codperative work 
| is known, we believe the following extract of a letter 
| from.a cool officer at Bermuda Hundred will not be 
| found to need much qualification: “I tell you But- 
jler has done wonders in front of Bermuda Hundred, 
land I know what L tell you.” 

While freely saying thus much of our appreciation 
of the value of Gen. Butler’s service, we must add 
that the heightened public expectation of the work 
he was to accomptish, and the consequent disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction with results, are the natural 
and inevitable effects of the newspaper correspond- 
ents’ accounts of his early movements written in his 
interest. More folly, more bluster, more braggadocio 
have not been seen since the mf nth before the first 
battle of Bull Run.—Boston Transcript. 


——_—___——— a > 





CoLoreD SOLDIERS AND Stave Pens. A regiment 
of colored troops passed through Baltimore to-day for 
the seat of war, passing directly over the same ground 
that our Massachusetts soldiers did three years ago. 
They were not in the least molested, and as they were 
marching past, one of the staunchest Union men of the 
city, who, last summer, when Lee was supposed to be 
at the gates, was among those who were to be fur- 
nished with a free pass to Castle Thunder, took grim 
satisfaction in reminding a bystander, who he knew 


new rulers, that this was the 19th of April. 

Campbell's, formerly Slater’s slave pen, one of the 
most infernal dens for the detention and sale of slaves 
in this city, was pulled down today. It has not been 
used much of late, and its destruction indicates that 
its dreadful occupation is gone forever.—Bait. Cor. 
Spri American. 
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LOUISIANA A FREE STATE. 


Whatever may be said of some objectionable fea- 
tures of the President's plan of reconstruction in Loui- 
siana, every friead of freedom must rejoice that the 
Constitution now under consideration in the State Con- 
vention will contain an explicit prohibition of slavery. 
On the 10th inst., an amendment to the 8d article of 
the report of the Committee on emancipation was 
adopted, which prohibited the Legislature from ever 
passing any act permitting free colored citizens to vote. 
The amendment was out of place, even if not unjust 
in principle, and calculated to bring all the proceedings 
of the Convention into contempt, for qualifications of 
electors belonged to another article of the Constitution, 
and not to the act of emancipation, which act was 
separate and distinct from all others, and ought, in the 
nature of the case, to stand by itself. On the next 
day, however, as soon as the orders of the day were 
called, Mr. George A. Fosdick, in a few well-chosen 
remarks, exhibited the folly and inappropriateness of 
the amendment above referred to. It was then moved 
to strike out the amendment and article itself, together 
with the 4th and 5th asticles of the report. And this 
motion was carried by a large majority. The report, 
| as amended, was then put upon its final passage, and 
was adopted by an overwhelming vote. The Act of 
Emancipation, as finally passed, contains two articles, 
as follows :— 


We, the people of the State of Louisiana, in Con- 
a assembled, do hereby declare and ordain as 
follows :— 





Section 1. Slavery and involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept for punishment of crime, whereof the party shall 
|have been duly convicted, are hereby forever abol- 
| ished, and prohibited throughout the State. 

| Sect. 2. The Legislature shall make no law recog- 
| nizing the right of property in man. 


} 


On the day following the passage of the above ordi- 
| nance, a national salute in honor of the event was 
fired on the levee in New Orleans! 

If the Constitution, as finally adopted, shall make 
color a disqualification for suffrage, we shall be very 
sorry ; but we shall still rejoice in the abolition of 
slavery, as an act which will in time secure for the 
negro full equality as a citizen and a voter. 





Tue Importance og GENERAL Suerman’s Vic- 
rories. The cheering news of the continued success 
of General Sherman and his progress into the interior 
of Georgia, comes to us from official sources, though 
we have no particulars of the advance. The posses- 
sion of Rome, Kingston and Cassville is of the highest 
military importance. Kingston is in Cass county, and 
from it a railroad deflects from the Western and Atlan- 
tic road, extending twenty miles to Rome. CassviHe 
depot is seven miles south of Kingston, and fifty-two 
miles from Atlanta, which will doubtless be Sherman’s 
next objective point, from the line of the Etowah river. 
This stream is a branch of the Coosa, which latter, 
with the Tallapoosa, forms the Alabama river. King- 
ston is about 34 deg. 15 min. north latitude, and 8 deg. 
west longitude from Washington. Rome formerly 
possessed an arsenal and iron-works, but the machinery 
has been removed, which shows that, although the 
Georgia rebels were very defiant, and piled oaths upon 
oaths that no Federal troops shouid ever enter their 
State, still their bump of caution was well developed, 
and they thought an ounce of prevention better than 
a ton of cure. Now Rome has fallen. 

The line of the Etowah river stretches from Rome 
to the railroad, about seven miles below Cassville sta- 
tion; where there are extengive iron works which 
must have been of great value to the rebels for the 
supply of that metal. South of this line the country 
appears by the map to be unimpeded by any moun- 
tains, and the only obstruction between it and Atlanta 
is the Chattahoochee river, which crosses the railroad 
about 10 miles above thatcity. All the railway routes 
|ot Virginia and Tennessee meet at Atlanta. It is the 
| western terminus of the Georgia road, and roads from 
Columbus and Montgomery, Ala., reach there. When 
| Atlanta isin our possession, another great link of com- 
munication between the east and west of the confed- 
eracy will have been broken.—Louisville Journal. 





_—— 





»~ 


The Cincinnati Commercial, (says the Tribune) 
has the following account of a man in office who actu- 
ally works for nothing, and flnds himself! If any one 
happens to know another, we will thank him to send 
us his portrait and biography. The Commercial’s 
Washington correspondent says :— 


FROM GEN. BUTLER’S ARMY. 
War Department, Washington, } 
May 81—11.25 P. M. 

Masor Generar D1x :—The following dispatch has 
been received from Major General Butler : 

“ Yesterday, all day, heavy firing was heard in the 

direction of Mechanicsville.” Six refugees from 
Richmond reported that Grant was on the Mechanics- 
ville turnpike, fourteen miles from Richmond, yester- 
day, that they heard the firing, and that Grant was 
driving Lee. 
_ A woman reports that a meeting was held yesterday 
in Rickmond to see whether the city should be surren- 
dered or burned, and that the Mayor advocated sur- 
render, and was put into Castle Thunder. : 

The ree dtacked my lines yesterday, and were 
repulsed. ‘To-day they ‘have n demonstrating 
against my works on Spring Hill, on the easterly side 
of the A atox, but are repulsed.” 

Nothing further since my telegram of this evening 


from Gen. Grant. 
(Signed) EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 
° -> 
New Yorn, May 81. The World says it has infor- 
mation, not proper to publish at this time, giving full 
details of highly important movements now taking 
place on the Peninsula. In the meantime, news of 
the most important character may be expected at any 
motient. 

The World's Bermuda Hundred correspondent says 
Petersburg papers officially announce Beauregard’s 
loss in his fights with Gen. Butler, at 3040 wounded 
and in the hospital. The killed is not counted. 
They also state that the people of Georgia, since the 
advance of Sherman, have great difficulty in procuring 
food and clothing. 

The Herald's correspondent, dating May 26th, says 
what forees Gen. Beauregard has not sent to Lee are 
in our front, strongly intrenched. Gen. Winder, who 
has had charge of Richmond prisoners, has shifted his 
quarters to Goldsboro’, N. C. ‘Che Union prisoners 
have all been moved from Libby Prison. 

The Rich 1 £. iner of the 26th inst., states 
that great gloom prevails in the city, caused by the 
closing of all the stores, shops, &c., for the purpose of 
bringing into the ‘service all men capable of bearing 
arms. The families of the poor militia, it says, con- 
tinue to mingle anathemas and tears with their bor- 
rowed crusts, against those in authority. The people 
have grown sick of the wrongs inflicted upon them 
within the brief space of a few weeks, and you can be 
sure that they will treasure them up. 

















Soutn Carotina. A Union Convention, called 
“without distinction of race or color,”’ was held at 
Beaufort on the 17th, for the purpose of appointing 
delegates to the Presidential Convention at Baltimore. 
Radical resolutions were adopted, and sixteen dele- 
gates—fourteen white and two black men were chosen. 
Among the white delegates we observe the names of 
Gen. Saxton, Hon. A. D. Smith (formerly on the bench 
of the Supreme Court in Wisconsin, where he pro- 
nounced the Fugitive Slave law unconstitutional,) and 
James G. Thompson, formerly of Philadelphia. One 
of the black delegates is Robert Small, the hero of the 
“ Planter.” 

beech jig ighipisitn ntl sistas 
A Cotoren Woman Owntne Staves.—A_ corres- 


pondent with the Banks Expedition writes as fol- 
lows :— 


Near Clarksville, in Natchitoches parish, several of 
our officers halted at a plantation owned by a full- 
blooded negro woman, about forty-five years old. whom 
lighter colored negroes salute as their mistress, to 
gratify a curiosity which prompted us all to look upon 
and converse with a negro slaveholder. Groups of 
slave women and children were around her. door, gaz- 
ing atthe Yankees and chatting familiarly with those 
inclined to converse with them. One of these negro 
women was asked where her husband was, “‘ Gone wid 
de Yankees,” was the reply. “Are you not sorry 
that your husband has gone?” To this she rejoined, 
“No, massa, me bery glad he tink so much of the 
white man as to fight for him.” Her self-satisfaction 
that her John was going to fight for the white man 
provoked a peal of laughter, it was so contrary to the 
theory of many others that the white men were fight- 
ing for the nigger. 

It was intimated to her that possibly she might de- 
sire to get rid of John, so that she could take another 
husband ; but this idea she scouted indignantly, be- 





“A few weeks since I wrote of aman who didn’t 
want an office. Now I havea still more startling fact | 
to announce—a man who holds an office under the Gov- | 
ernment, works hard, and won’t take any pay for it! | 
The rara avis is Mr. Whiting, Solicitor of the War 
Department; and the case, as related to me by an inti- 
mate friend of his, is as follows : About two years ago, 
Secretary Stanton wrote to Mr. Whiting, whom he 
had known well and favorably as a lawyer, for many 
years, at his home in Massachusetts, informing him 
that he was about to create the office of Solicitor for 





cause they were bottr ‘* Gospel niggers.” Being asked 
to what church she belonged, she replied, to the 
Eaptist. “ Where is the church?” was the next ques- 
tion. With great gravity and seriousness she replied, 
“In my heart, Massa.” 





Fearrut Accipent. The Lowell News of May 
31, says that on the same day, as Mrs. Milton Aldrich 
was driving a horse up Middlesex street from Central, 
the animal became frightened while approaching the 
railroad track, and dashed along to the track of the 





|the War Department, and tendered him the position, 
| at a salary of $5,000 a year, I believe. Mr. Whiting | 
| replied that he would be glad to serve the Government | 
jin the capacity named, and would accept the office | 
upon one condition, that he receive no pay or emolu- | 
ments of any kind, and have the privilege of bearing | 
his own expenses at the capital. This was finally, | 
|though reluctantly, acceded to by Mr_ Stanton, and | 
| Mr. Whiting left his palatial home in New England, | 
/and took up his abode in Washington City. Not con- | 
| tent with refusing to receive compensation hiniself, he | 
| drew up an instrument in writing, and filed it in the | 
| War Department, stipulating that, in case of his death | 
| while here, his family shouldstot be entitled to one | 
dollar for the services he may have rendered. Mr. | 
| Whiting is a rich man, and can afford to do all he has 
| magnanimously agreed to; but it should be remem 
| bered there are hundreds of others equally rich, and 
| who could equally well afford it, who would hesitate 
| for a long time, before accepting such a non-remunera- 
| tive berth.” 


} 
} 
} 
| 


a 


Tus Campatcy 1x Virointa. The Nashville 
| Union makes the following statement with regard to | 
| the campaign in Virginia, showing that it had always 
| contemplated a demonstration on the south side of 
| Richmond :— 


“ While in front of Vicksburg, in conversation with 
a number of officers, Gen. Grant, without expecting 
|to be ever called to the place, gave his views of the | 
| proper plan to capture Richmond. He said thatin his 

view, two armies should move against the rebel capi- 
| tal—one by way of the Rapidan, and the other by way 
|of Petersburg. Either of these colamns should be | 
| strong enough to fight Lee out of his entrenchments— | 
}a circumstance which would compel Lee to keep his | 
larmy together, as a division, with the James River | 
| between the sections, must prove fatal. The army on 
| the south was to cut off communications, and threaten | 
| the destruction of the rebel capital trom the south, and | 
| be able to take it, if Lee did not fall back; if he did | 
| fall back, the army from the north could press him, 
}and besiege him in the capital, and by means of gun- 
| boats a perfect connection across James River could 
| be kept up. The moment the army on the south side 
| occupied Manchester, Richmond would become un- 
{tenable ; and, under any circumstances, with all its 
‘communications cut, the city could not stand a long 
| siege ; and though a portion of the rebel army might 


escape, it could only do so in a demoralized condition.” 








a 


Tue “ OLp Foatrs ” DiseLeasep.—This is Anni- 
versary week in Boston. The man selected to preach | 
the discourse before the American Tract Society (Bos- 
ton branch, but older than that in New York,) was | 
| Henry Ward Beecher ; while at the Jubilee Break- | 
fast of the same Socicty, in Faneuil Hall, Mr. Beecher | 

was assigned a prominent place as a speaker. All | 
| this greatly displeased the “ old fogy ” divines, one of | 
| whom writes dolefully to the Boston Courier that it is 
a sign of “‘ the declension of the times,” and goes on 
to give his opinion about Mr. Beecher in unmistakable 
| ternis :—“‘ Mr. Beecher, as we all know, has assailed 
| almost every fundamental doctrine of Christianity, as 
| held by the Orthodox, and has been taken to task for 
{it in the religious papers. His sermons, if sermons 
they can be called, are the most weak, vacillating and 
| Jejune preached by any man professing to be Orthodox, 
if we may except his brother of Georgetown ; and | 
yet the Tract Society, whose founders and early sup- | 
porters were men sound in the faith, sober and practi- | 
cal men, and truly benevolent, has engaged the servi- 
ces of this mountebank in theology tu honor the mem- 
ory of the prayerful and good men who originated 
their institution.” Truly, these are hard times for 
ministers who find in the Boston Courier a fit organ of 
their griefs !—Anti-Slavery Standard. 











Who ane THE Prope? The getters up of the 
Convention at Cleveland, which meets to-morrow, 
have done a very cool thing. For some weeks they 
have been advertising a call “to the people of the 
United States ” to meet at Cleveland, Ohio, there ‘to 
consult freely and deliberate peaceably ” upon the 
next Presidential election. The New Nation, the edi- 
tor of which, Gen. Cluseret, is one of the provisional 
committee, and which is the organ of the Fremont 
movement, thus exposes the utter insincerity of this 
call. It announces that the meeting “ has been called 
by men who mean to assert and not to discuss the one- 
term principle,” and adds: “ /t is open to any nomina- 
tion excepting that of Lixcoun. e hope that the 
friends of the President will understand this matter, 


would in that case be permitted to remain under the | and not attempt to disturb the peaceable proceedings 


of the meeting by their presence.” Upon this under- 
standing the members of the Convention may delib- 
erate peaceably, but how they can consult freely, it is 
impossible to discover. To call the people of the 
United States, and exclude the friends of Mr. Lincoln, 


| plained of weakness, and sat down on a sofa. 


northern road, at the same time that an engine and 
tender were being backed up. The man at the station 
endeavored to grasp the horse, but without success, 
and the animal passed partially over the track; then 
turning to the right, upset the carriage and threw Mrs. 
Aldrich out towards the track. Her right arm was 
run over by the rear wheels of the tender, severing it 
so that it merely hung by the flesh to the remaining 
portion ; her left arm was severely torn above the el- 
bow, from contact with some portion of the tender ; 
several of her teeth were knocked out, her lip cut, 
and her head severely bruised. The physicians called, 
we learn, have decided amputation of both arms nec- 
essary—the right above, and the left below the elbow. 
Her condition is critical, fears being entertained that 
she may not withstand the shock to her system occa- 
sioned by the sad affair.— Boston Journal. 





—_—— 


A Montreal dispatch gives some particulars of 
the death of Hon. Joshua R. Giddings. He was en- 
gaged in playing a game of billiards at St. Lawrence 
Hall, with Mre Feldman, when he sudddenly com- 
Dr. 
‘Turner of the Scot’s Fusileer Guards, and Dr. PRallon, 
both living at St. Lawrence Hall, and Dr. Sutherland, 
were promptly by his side, but he at once became in- 
sensible, and expired in a few minutes. 


U.S. Senate, May 27. The joint resolution to 
amend the charter of the City of Washington was 
taken up, and the amendment allowing persons to be 
registered as voters who have heretofore borne arms, 
without distinction of color, was rejected by twenty 
against eighteen. The joint resolution was then 
adopted, and Teturned to the house. 


Tue Tastes Turnep. The widow of the late Ex- 
President John Tyler has written to President Lin- 


| coln complaining that Gen. Wild has arrested a slave 


owner who had been flogging his female chattels, and 
that the General had had him tied, and permitted the 
women to repay the blows with interest. Mrs. Tyler 


|is indignant that a Virginia gentleman should have 


been treated thus. 


Xe Refugees who arrived in Washington, on Fri- 
day, from Richmond, state that during the operations 
of our army at Spotisylvania, Jeff. Davis and his Cab- 
inet, becoming alarmed, started to leave Richmond, 
but were prevented by the riotous demonstrations of 
the citizens, wno insisted that as the government pre- 
vented them from leaving, it should remain also. 


Jerr. Davis on tHe Cap or Lipertr. Some 
original correspondence between Crawiord, the sculp- 
tor, Jeff. Davis, then Secretary of War, and Capt. 
Meigs, then in charge of the Capitol extension, on the 
subject of the statue of Liberty which now crowns the 
dome of the Capitol, has been brought to light” Jeff. 
Davis objected to the liberty cap which occupied the 
place of the present helmet in the original design, on 
the express ground that it was first used as a badge of 
a freedman who had liberated himself from slavery, 
and he feared that it might, at some future day, come 
to have the same signification again. 


ta The old Penn Mansion in Philadelphia, is to be 
purchased by the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
which-has raised 330,000 tor that purpose. 


tg The Providence Press says a church in New- 
port, taking high ground in favor of the equality of the 
colored race with whites, has still on the books of its 
corporation, a rule that no colored person shall be ad- 
mitted into any pew in the church. Of course it is a 
dead letter, but why keep it there ? 


Zinc. A large proportion of the public may not 
be aware that the use of zinc vessels tor domestic pur- 
poses, is extremely dangerous. Vinegar, cider, wine, 
and in fact all acids which have remained in zinc, be- 
come poisons more or less violent; this is even the 
case with milk, which contains a powerful acid, termed 
acid lactique. Various cases of sickness and colic, 
and even many. deaths of young children, have oc- 
curred, the cause of which has been clearly traced to 
the i of milk that has been in contact with this 
metal. 


Ig The Gifts to Yale College recently have 
reached the munificent sum of $480,000, viz., Ellsworth 
bequest, $90,000; Joseph E. Shefficid, $100,000; 
State of Connecticut, $100,000 ; J. S. Battill, $85,000 ; 
8. B. Chittenden, $80,000; A. R. Street, $35,000; 
unknown, $90,000 ; making in the aggregate, $480,000. 


0@ There are in the world 8258 freemason lodges 
with 50,000 active members, and nearly 3,000,000 non- 
active, or who have withdrawn. 


1@ The wite of Dr. Wells of West Hartford, a 
lady 76 years of age, recently walked from Harwinton 
to West Hartford, without stopping for rest or refresh- 
ment. The distance is twenty miles, andthe journey 








is something more than cool—it is icy !—Philade/phia 
Press. 


was accomplislied before sunset.— Winsted, (Conn.,) 
Herald, 


“AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC.” It being # well- 
known fact that the brave men composing the 54th and 
55th Regiments Mass. Vols. have, since they have been in 
their country’s service, received no pay, and also that 
hundreds of them have fallen in defence of the American 
flag, leaving here in our midst their poor, suffering and 
destitute wives and children, the Colored Ladies of Massa- 
chusetts, knowing the urgent necessity there is, just at 
this time, of doing something for these suffering ones, are 
preparing to hold a Fair in this city at as early a day as 
possible, this being, in their judgment, the most practical 
method of accomplishing their object. Donations, either 
of goods er money, will be most thankfully received by the 
President, Madam Carreavx Banyister, 31 Winter street, 
and the Treasurer, Rev. Mrs. Grimes, 28 Grove street. 
As we have just sent into the field another brave regiment, 
the 5th Cavalry, and their families are left with us, while 
their husbands, brothers and fathers have gone to uphold 
the honor of our flag, there will be a demand for all our 
friends may assist us in raising. 

: BRAC ea 
i FREEDOM FOR ALL.—Ww. Wervs Brown will 
speak on the above subject as follows : 
At Gilmore Hall, Raynham, Sunday, June 5, at 2, P. M. 
‘« Baptist Church, Taunton, “ «. Ale 





COLLECTIONS BY E. H. HEYWOOD. 
Feltonville, $3 ; Northboro’, 7 15; South Natick, 2 48 ; 
West Boylston, 75c ; Lowell, 10 00. 





Pr HENRY C. WRIGHT will attond a Yearly Meeting 
of the Friends of Progress in Middle Granville, N. Y. on 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th of June; and lecture in Wash- 
ington and Saratoga counties, N, Y., till July let. 





ts MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed to 
62 Dover street. Particular attention paid to Diseases of 
Women and Children. 


Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 





{3 TO LET, for the Summer season, one ‘of the most 
desirable residences in Lynn, situated on Sagamore Hill, 
free from dust, mosquitoes and other annoyances, and with- 
in three minutes’ walk of the Beach. The house will be 
let with or without the furniture. Rent reasonable for 
the times. Inquire of J. BAILEY, on the premises. 





DIED—In this city, April 29, Mrs. Exiza Jackson 
Sranpisu, aged 63 ; for many years a member of the First 
Independent Baptist Church in Joy Street, and justly re- 
garded by all her acquaintances as a devoted Christian. 

At Cambridgeport, May 18, Louisa, only daughterjof 
William T. and Louisa M. Raymond, aged 1 year, 8 mos., 
16 days. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., on the afternoon of the 18th ult., 
Harriet, wife of William H. Burleigh, Esq. She was one 
among the early Abolitionists. She never faltered in her 
devotion to the cause of freedom, but cheerfully and brave- 
ly, aceording to her ability and her opportunities, bore her 
part in the strife with oppression both by her social influ- 
ence, and by her pen. Her end was calm and peaceful, 
and her bereaved friends feel assured that her emanci- 
pated spirit has heard the heavenly benediction—“ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto the least of these, my brethren, 
ye did it unto me.”—A. S. Standard. 





Portrait of William Lloyd Garrison. 
FPNHE subscriber has in preparation a large and elegant 

lithographic Portrait of Mr. Garrison, from an origi- 
nal crayon drawing by Thomas M. Johnston, which he be- 
lieves he is safe in asserting will be, in all respects, the 
most satisfactory portrait of this distinguished advocate of 
impartial freedom ever offered to the public. 

Size of print 21 by 27 inches. Price $1.50 for India 
| Proof copies, which will be sent by mail, free of postage, 
on receipt of price. 

A liberal discount to agents. 

CHARLES H. BRAINARD. 

May 20. tf 


A. J. GROVER, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
St. Paut, Minnesota. 








EF" Special attention given to securing and collecting 
claims for Eastern Merchants. 

References : 
Wenvetr Partutps, Esq., Boston. 
A. L. Pats, Esq., Suffolk Bank, do. 
Farwe.w, Firtp & Co., Chieago, Illinois. 
Srevens & Baryom, Washington, D. C. 

May 20. tf 


TWO VALUABLE PAMPHLETS. 


WENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT of tho Amer- 
4 gg Anti-Slavery Society, for the year ending May 
, 1861. 

Proceepines of the American Anti-Slavery Society at 
its Third Decade, held in the city of Philadelphia, Deo, 
3d and 4th, 1863. With an Appendix; and a catalogue 
of Anti-Slavery Publications in America, from 1750 to 
1863. 

Just published, and for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 
221 Washington Street, Boston. 

Price, Fifty cents each pamphlet ; for which a copy of 
either will be sent by mail, as may be directed. 

May 20. tf 


Ay Wee eel — 
RS Gc ee 
Ocal PO et LE ch 


A. LL interested ‘in Phonographic Shorthand should send 
| f fur the PHONOGRAPHIC VISITOR, No. 1, seven 
ceuts ; Nos. land 2, twelve cents. No. 2 explains the 
Phonographic Alphabet, given above, and all the more 
general principles of the Art. Address 

ANDREW J. GRAHAM, 














Dec. 1. ly New York. 
THE RED SEA FREEDMEN, 
STIRRING Sermon for the Times ; unsectarian, un- 

A trammeled and progressive, bearing upon the activi- 
ties of the Church and the prosperities of the Nation. 
By Rev. ALexanper Cianrk, Editor of ‘ Clark’s School 
Visitor,” and Junior Pastor of the Church of the New Tes- 
tament, Philadelphia. 

A handsome pamphlet. Price 10 cents. $1 a dozen. 
Buy it, read it, and send it toa soldier. Address 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, 
1308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

April 15. ° 3t 
GAS FIXTURES. 

NHE undersigned begs leave to inform his friends and 

the public, that (owing to ill health) he bas been 

obliged to leave his situation at Messrs. H. B. Stanwood 
& Co's, now Messrs. Shreve, Stanwood & Co’s, where he has 
been employed for the last fourteen years, the work being 
too heavy for his physical strength, and is now prepared 
to do all manner of 


JOBBING ON GAS FIXTURES, 


n the most careful manner. New Fixtures furnished and 
put up, old Fixtures and Glass Drops cleatied, leaks stop- 
ped, Gas Fixtures done over, and Gag Glasses of all kinds 
furnished at short notice. Also,,Gas Burners of all the 
approved kinds. , 

Particular attention given to Lighting up for Parties. 

Shop under the Marlboro’ Hote]. Orders may be left at 
Messrs. Hall & Stowell’s Provision Store, 132 Charles street, 





Boston. NELSON L. PERKINS. 
« Refers to Shreve, Stanwood & Co. 
Oct. 30—ly ; 7 





IMPROVEMENT IN 
Champooing and Hair Dyeing, 
“WITHOUT SMUTTING.” 


MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTER 


\ 7 OULD inform the public that she has removed from 
223 Washington Street, to 
No. 31 WINTER STREET, 
where she will attend to all diseases of the Hair. 

She is sure to cure in nine cases out of ten, as she has 
for many years made the hair her study, and is sure there 
are none to excel her in producing a new growth of hair. 

Her Restorative differs from that of any one else, being 
nade from the roots and herbs of the forest. 7 

She Champoos with a bark which does not grow in this 
country, and whieh is highly beneficial to the hair before 
using the Restorative, and will prevent the hair from 

ing grey- 

‘“Bhe = ‘al another for restoring grey hair to its natu- 
ral color in nearly all cases. She is not afraid to speak of 
her Restoratives in any part of the world, as they are used 
in every city in the country. They are also packed for her 
customers to take to Europe with them, enough to last two 
or three years, as they often say they can get nothing 
abroad like them. 


MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTER. 
No. 31 Wiater Street, Boston. 


BOARDING. 


N RS. R. A. SMITH would inform her friends and the 
public generally, that she has taken house No. 42, 
Grove Street, Boston ; where Board, transient and perma- 
nent, may be obtained on 1 ble terms. A share of 
the public patronage, is respectfully solicited. 
Boston, May 7. 











References.—LutherClark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 
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For the Liberator. 
ARABEL’S OHOIOCE. 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 








She sat at the feet of her mother — 
Sat with a dreamy air, 

And her delicate hand played listlessly 
With a lock of her glossy hair. 


Her cheeks’ sweet pink was slumbering 
Under a veil of snows ; 

But up through the wonderful whiteness 
Came suddenly out a rose. 


And a burning ray shot into 
The depths of either eye, 

As a sunbeam, vexed with cloud, 
Leaps at last into open sky. 


And her budded red mouth trembled . 
Till the dimples came to see 

What honey thoughts, in the central cell 
Of her spirit, there could be. 


And the beautiful, still disturbance, 
The mother’s glanee had caught : 

“ Arabel, daughter, give me 
The words of your present thought! 


“ But the thought has mirgored iteelf, 
And your voice I hardly need ; 

For I know the interpretations,— 
They are easy signs to read, 


“In the restless tint of the cheek, 
In the glowing eyes above, 

In the red lip’s nervous tremble, 
I can trace the work of Love. 


“Far back as I can remember, 
The god betrayed his will 

In the self-same way ; and red and white 
Are Cupid’s colors still. - 


But an anxious thought creeps blindly 
In my heart, and cannot rest ; 

For the soul of a mother longs to know 
Who her daughter loves the best. 


‘Is it he with the hurried footstep, 
Who at twilight comes to call, 

And drops his high imperiousness, 
Like a cloak, in the outer hall? 


“The glossy badge of his manhood’s prime 
Waves darkly adown his breast ; 

And he kisses your hand in a reverent way, 
More tender than all the rest. 


‘‘ With a knowledge judicial, wide, profound, 
He sits in a judge’s chair ; 

And the world has ever a garment of praise 
For such wise men to wear. 


“ Or perhaps ‘tis the merchant, who sent a gift 
On your birth-day—a pearl-set ring ; 

And he takes back the cost every Saturday eve, 
In the ballads you play and sing. 


“« And his tongue, like a word-threaded shuttle, 
Weaves nothing but praise to please ; 

And he looks in your face till your fingers miss, 
And tremble along the keys. 


« His wares, and his heaped-up merchandise, 
Shut out the light of the sun ; 

He can buy the smile of the people— 
Is it Love’s smile he has won? 


“ It may be the man just over the way 
You have chosen—the millionaire ; 

When you think of his gold you can easy forget 
The silver that’s in his bair. 


« What is it that draws and knits your brow, 
Whenever you hear the creak 

Of his shining boots in the passage? 
What is it that fires your cheek ?” 


Then Arabel cleared her forehead 
From the faintest shade of a frown ; 
On a crimson rose in the carpet 
The light of her eyes fell down. 


And the smile swooned off about her lips, 
And she spoke with a timid voice : 

“ My mother will wonder—condemn, I know— 
And never approve my choice. 


‘* The royal one that my soul enthrones 
A king, by Love’s own crown, 

No title of honor has stretched his name, 
He wears no ermined gown. 

“The badge of Ais promising manhood 
Is neither on lip nor ebin ; 

But it flashes out at his glorious eyes 
From its sacred place within. 


“ He has no wealth heaped up in the square, 
Or waiting at wharf or strand ; 

The coin in his slender purse is earned 
By a hard and sun-burnt hand. 


‘* With that man’s purse, just over the way, 
His own is a mean compare ; 

But, counting his virtues, in lieu of gold, 
He, too, is a millionaire. 


“ Had he lingered in these still valleys, 
He would not have given a kiss, 

Or ever have ventured a word of love 
From last year’s Spring till this. 


“ But walking, a year ago to-day, 
In the country, under the shade, 
Where the locust trees as sentinels stood 
Along the cool arcade, 


I heard the hoofs of his goodly steed 
Come galloping down the lane, 
And suddenly pause beside me, 
As the rider drew the rein. 


And he leaped te the ground, and raised his cap 
From his brow, and his white lips broke 
Apart with a word of tenderness 
He never before had spoke : 


“Sweet, Iam going! Tyranny’s cloud 
Is darkening Liberty’s sun ; 

And only by arms as stout as mine 
Is Freedom’s victory won. 


“‘ Your country is perilled ; I could face 
The enemy’s gun and spear 

Better than yourspure looks, beloved, 
And the shame of idling here. 


“For you there are hands brimful of gold, 
And hearts of affection too ; 

But my hand is not worthy enough 
To touch your daintyshoe. 


“ Yet it’s just the hand, with its roughened palm, 
The bond of the slave to break ; 

And I know it is strong to battle for Right, 
Through God and your sweet sake. 


“ New England reared, it is Liberty’s cause 
I hold all claims above ; 

Humanity’s weal ranks uppermost, 
And duty is more than love.” 


“‘T looked in his eyes, and their luminous depths 
The fire of the hero caught ; 

And I looked till I saw that his soul was clean 
From the trace of a selfish thought. 


“«My mother ! I shook with reverence 
In the light of that eye and brow ; 

For the soul that I thought I loved before, 
I knew that I worshipped now. 


“Then his white lips stole the purple of mine 
In a long and clinging kiss ; : 

And mine have moved with a sweeter smile. 
From that day’s hour till this. : 


“Then he sprang to his steed, and Ih sound 
’ ecard the 
OF its galloping hoofs again, 
And he waved his band as he passed 
fro: 
At the end of the Locust lane. — 


“TI stood in a dream, and felt bow grand 
‘on heart of 3 youth could be, 

hose love for Humanity over-topped 

His ardent love for me. se 


“« My whole soul's jove, my mothgr, 
Forever is won to the brave, 

Who could purchase a slave-freed country, _ 
Though bought with blood and a grave.” 


Then Arabel ceased, and her mother laid 
A band on her daughter's hair ; 

And a tide of thought rose up within, 
Till it bubbled over in prayer : 


“ Heaven give American mothers 
A treasure as great as mine! 
For the soul of a patriot daughter 
I bless thee, Father divine !” 
Croydon, N. H. e 


«Selections, 











BRIG. GEN. R P. BUCKLAND. 


Last week we laid before our readers a letter 
from F. W. Bingham, also a statement of S. M. 
Wheaton, in relation to a charge made in the Cleve- 
land Leader by a correspondent, “ A. D. O.,” that 
General BucKLAND, in the administration of affairs, 
as Commandant in the District of Memphis, Tennts- 
see, had delivered up to slavery two colored chil- 
dren. This charge was put out about the 1st of 
March. At the time we pronounced the state- 
ment untrue; because we had been personally ac- 
quainted with Ratpn P. Buckianp since the fall 
of 1840, doing business, and conversing with him 
almost daily, and we have ever known him to be an 
open and determined anti-slavery man, from princi- 
P e. We were willing to assert that no power in the 
and could compel him to return to bondage any 
man, woman or child, that the law of the land, or 
“ order of the President,” or of the “ War Depart- 
ment,” had made free. No! The story was got- 
ten up for the purpose of slandering General Buck- 
land. There are thousands of men in Ohio who 
have known General Buckland for ten to twenty- 
five years, who wanted no evidence from him in the 
case. Previous character, conduct, manly decision, 
a life-long reputation “known and read of all,” 
were all they cared to know to pronounce it a cal- 
lumny of the basest character; with such, the name 
of General Buckland is untarnished. 

Since our last issue, a letter has been received 7 
D. L. June, of this place, from General Buckland, 
which letter was handed to us last Tuesday evening, 
by Mr. June, together with the following note : 


Fremont, May 17, 1864. 

Mr. Kreter:—lI received the following letter 
from General Buckland, last evening. It came to 
me under these circumstances. When the seventy- 
second QO: V. I. left (April 5th) for Memphis, I re- 
quested Dr. Rice to express to the General my wish, 
in common with others, that he should consent to 
allow his name to come before the Congressional 
Convention as a candidate for nomination. His let- 
ter is in answer to my request. It so completely 
vindicates the General from the slanderous charges 
made against him, that I take the liberty of send- 
ing it to you entire, for publication. 

Respectfully yours, D. L. JUNE. 
Heapquarters District or Mempuis, TENN., 
Mempnis, May 8, 1864. 
D. L. June, Esq.—My Old Friend: 

Dr. Rice told me you expressed a desire that I 
should write to you, which I intended to have done 
before now, but I have been extremely busy. I un- 
derstand that my name bas been talked about some 
as a candidate before the Congressional Nominating 
Convention, and, as aconsequence, persons opposed 
to my nomination have used against mea commu- 
nication published in the Cleveland Leader, signed 
“ A. D. O.” accusing me of surrendering into sla- 
very three colored children. That communication 
was malicious, and contained many falsehoods. My 
attention was called to it some time ago, but I did 
not suppose that my reputation at home could suf- 
fer from the statements of an anonymous newspaper 
correspondent. My sentiments upon the subject of 
slavery have been freely expressed for many years, 
and have undergone no change, except in intensity 
against the institution. There has been no time, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, that any earthly power could 
compel or induce me to aid in forcing a fugitive slave 
back into slavery. I have never done such a thing, 
and never will. Since I have been in command of 








the District of Memphis, I have not in any way, of- 
ficially or otherwise, recognized the relation of mas- 
ter or slave. The only restraint upon the colored 

eople here is exercised by the Government of the 
Cnited States. Noone has been compelled to re- 
main with his or her former master tomy knowledge. 
The colored children reterred to had been ordered 
by General Hurlburt to be left with Dr. Wheaton, 
as an act of humanity towards the children. In the 
absence of General Hurlburt, they were forcibly 
taken away, in violation of General Hurlburt’s or- 
der, and against the wishes and best interest of the 
children themselves. They were not held or treat- 
ed as slaves, but were being educated and kindly 
treated in every respect. There was a mutual at- 
tachment between the children and Dr. Wheaton’s 
family. An adopted daughter of Dr. Wheaton 
having no children, took great pains in teaching 
them to read, sing, and in religious exercises. The 
father had enlisted as asoldier, and the mother 
was in the contraband camp, the worst place in the 
wide world for children. Knowing these facts, I or- 
dered the children to be taken to Dr. Wheaton’s, 
not as slaves, for slavery does not exist here, but as 
an act of humanity and duty towards the children. 
I would have done the same thing if the children 
had been white. The question of slavery had noth- 
ing to do with it. Dr. Wheaton pledged himself, 
and offered to give bonds to produce the children 
whenever the authorities should call for them. His 


of the guns of Fort Pickering. One of the chil- 
dren is the child of a white man, and not of the 
husband of the mother. These children are very 
intelligent, and are contented and happy at Dr. 
Wheaton’s. [t would have been a great outrage 
upon these children to have allowed them to be 
forced into that contraband camp. I never did a 
more righteous act in my life, and if that is an ob- 
jection to my going to Congress, when understood, 
then I have no desire to go. I entered the service 
with the determination to do my duty under all cir- 
cumstances, regardless of personal considerations, 
and shall continue to act upon that principle as long 
as I continue in the service. 1 desire the good opin- 
ion of my friends at home, but I cannot sacrifice 
duty or principle to obtain it. My friends must do 
as they think best under the circumstances, about 
presenting my name to the convention. 


Yours, truly, R. P. BUCKLAND. 


We trust now that the Cleveland Leader, the 
Oberlin News, the Boston Liberator, and other pa- 
Pk that have contained slanders against General 

uckland, will be ready to do him justice, and pub- 
lish the statement here made in the Journal. We 
wish also this other fact to be understood, that Gen- 
eral Buckland has not written and sent the letter 
above quoted with a view to or a thought of having 
it ‘published ; but, conscious of having done right ,he 
was prepared to let the slander die of its own poison. 
Northern Ohio, the Ninth Congressional District, 
and Sandusky county particularly, have stronger 
reasons than before to be proud of their fellow-citi- 
zen—General R. P. Buckland.—Fremont Journal. 





THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT. 


Apart from the prestige given to the Fair by the 
attendance upon the introductory exercises of the 
President of the United States, there was a personal 
significance in his visit which is a subject for con- 
gratulation. The heartiness with which he was wel- 
comed, and the unbounded applause with which he 
was greeted, contrasted so broadly with the antago- 
nism which he avoided encountering on his first pas- 
sage through the city after his election, that he must 
have been keenly and gratefully impressed with the 
change. The transformation that has been wrought 
in sentiment, in the course of three years, is so great 
and so striking, that Mr. Lincoln could not refrain 
from alluding to it. The community which, three 
years ago, objected to the transit of United States 
volunteers —— their city, are now engaged in 
the humane work of adding to the comfort and effi- 
ciency of the soldiers. 

It is very evident that the pera good qualities 
for which the President is distinguished—honesty, 
sincerity, simplicity, and native goodness of heart— 
have won largely ope the esteem and affection of 
our citizens. tributes of respect and admira- 
tion accorded were as genuine and cordial as they 
were frequent and numerous. His careworn and 
haggard evidencing not so much his 





residence is within my picket lines, and within range | 


responsibility he is obliged to bear, awakened the 
sympathy of all, while the characteristic humor and 
cheerfulness which support him in his heaviest trials 
afforded a well-grounded trust that his health may 
not sink under the pressing weight of his duties. 
The hearty res and plaudits which were given 
to the successive points in his address show how 
consonant with his own feelings, opinions, and wishes, 
are those of our e. When some enthusiastic 
individual proposed three cheers for the President of 
the United States, they were given with an energy 
and zest that had a meaning. They implied confi- 
dence in his past integrity, and trast in his future 
efforts. They implied a wish to be guided by his 
counsel and governed by his wisdom, during another 
term of office. They meant to cast no reflection 
upon other statesmen and patriots, but to express 
satisfaction witht him. 


* Others, good, perhaps, as he 
There may be; 
Have we tried them in the war-time’s flame ? 
Do we know if they will stand, 
Heart in hand, 
Seeking for the Right, in Heaven’s name ? 


“ Let the Nation ask him, then, 
Once again 

To hold the rudder in this stormy sea. 
Tell him that each sleepless night, 
Dark to light, 

Ushers in a morning for the Free. 


“ Let us not forget our rude 
Gratitude ! 
But lend our servant the poor crown we may ! 
Give him four more years of toil, 
Task and moil, 
Knowing God shall crown him in His day.” 
— Baltimore American, 
oe eet eli aoe eel 
SPANISH OPINIONS OF OUR OIVIL WAR. 
Below we give a very interesting correspondence 
between the liberals of Catalonia, in Spain, and 
Carolina Coronado de Perry, wife of our Secretary 
of Legation at Madrid, a Spanish lady of great ac- 
complishments and genius. ‘The ode referred to in 
the correspondence was addressed by Mrs. Perry, or, 
as she is wore commonly called, Carolina Coronado, 
to Mr. Lincoln on his inauguration, before the war 
broke out, but full of anticipations of the universal 
liberty which is now the assured fruit of the war. 
These give to the verses of the Spanish poctess an 
almost prophetic character, and the subjoined corres- 
pondence should be read with a reference to this in- 
teresting circumstance.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





LETTER OF THE CATALAN LIBERALS. 
BaRrceELona, October, 1863. 


To the Lady Donna Carolina Coronado de Perry. 

“ Dear Madam: The profound and affectionate 
admiration with which you —_ us moves us to 
address you these lines. It is long since we knew, 
through your beautiful poetry, your delicate senti- 
ments, and through your critical writings, the eleva- 
tion of your ideas. Report has brought to our ears 
the fame of your private virtues, and your ode to the 
immortal Lincoln i shown us that that tender heart 
of the poetess and the mother, always ready to re- 
spond to the softest emotions, is capable also of 
kindling heroically to the ideas of liberty, of country, 
and of fraternity. 

We who now address you are the same who not 
long since sent a felicitation to President Lincoln, 
covered with hundreds of signatures for his decree 
of emancipation of the slaves, done on the Ist of 
January of this year. But as there are also among 
ourselves some who raise altars to covetousness, it 
would be very grateful to us that from the bosom of 
our own society, there should arise a voice pure, 
chaste, but sensitive and thrilling, which, operating 
by its divine influence in our families, should draw 
all sympathies towards the unfortunate slaves. 

If the indifferent ; if those who by weakness might 
be inclined to wrong; should hear sounding in their 
ears the sweet voice of an affectionate mother; the 
inspired voice of the poetess ; the earnest voice of the 
honored matron ; the energetic and burning voice of 
the priestess of the free; oh, what consolation, what 
hope, what virtue might we not promise to ourselves ! 

Fou are the person to work this prodigy-—you who 
feel and love, and know bow to inspire others with 
all noble affections. You can yet show, by means 
not used till now, what a worthy spouse you are of 
that free citizen; what a worthy daughter of this 
Spain, whose historic glories all belong to liberty ! 

A book, lady! a book, beloved friend! a 
which will show us the facts and tendencies of the 
present war in the United States of America. 

Whilst so many belie the high-endowments of tal- 

ent, prostituting it toany unworthy thing, if so be it 
go clothed in tinsel, exalt you the name of our coun- 
try in your pages, which, being yours, will be beau- 
tiful, will teach the mind and move the heart, will 
fire the imagination so that men shall come to love 
one another. 
Whatever be the point of view which you select, 
it will be good for those who desire what you desire 
as to the future of those who in America are unfor- 
tunate because they are not white. 

We do not invoke Ke rights of humanity, nor the 
blood already shed, to induce you to do for Spain 
this great service. You have children, lady, and the 
class of workingmen will thank you with its thou- 
sands of hearts, for the dactrine of that book which 
it will cherish as a treasure for the education of its 
children. 

From this moment we give you the most hearty 
thanks, for the hopes which your delicate sentiments 
permit us to entertain; meantime we wait that the 
invaluable fruit of your labors may reach our hands. 
Your admirers and most affectionate servants, 
Mariano Vaque, Paul Armengol, Jose Maria Torres, 
Jost Anselmo Clave Jose, Pirol, Narciso Monturiol, 
Joaquin Maria Capdevila, Jaime Ferres, Federico 
Borios, Joaquin Font Vila, Fernando Mavigo, and 
many hundreds more, whose signatures we do not re- 
peat.” 

REPLY OF CAROLINA CORONADO. 

* To Don Marino Vaque, Don Paul Armengol and 
others : 

My Frienps: It is so long since I abandoned 
my literary tasks to devote myself to the care of my 
children, and live forgotten in the world, that your 
letter has surprised me. 

It is true that when the virtuous Lincoln came in- 
to power, having a presentiment of the storm which 
was about to burst over the country of my children, 
and unquiet about the future of that noble race of 
Washington, I uttered a ery in favor of the slaves. 
But I supposed nobody had heard it; and indeed it 
would have been lost in space if there had not been 
a people always careful for the misfortunes of other 
peoples, which gathers up all the echoes, and responds 
to all sensations. 

Catalonia, which never sleeps, which listens al- 
ways and always feels, has carried this time its per- 
ception to an extreme in listening also to my voice. 
But how, from the little I have said, where I could 
say no more in an ode, have you divined that I 
could wrjte a book upon slavery and emancipation ? 
You, men in whose hearts the political passions 
are now strugging as no other passion has ever strug- 
gled—will you be satisfied with what a woman can 
say? Can a woman find words to speak of that in- 
iquity, empress of all the iniquities, which consents 
that men should sell other men, without fear of God 
or respect to the name of Christianity ? 

If my book were to be read only by women, I 
should be bold to write; but it must be read by you, 
and you are the free men of Catalonia, vanguard of 
ideas in Spain, to whom nothing new could be said, 
and who would not be satisfied without something 
new. 

A poem is a song, and it may be uttered by a wo- 
man ora bird. The book you demand isa work for 
the historian, for the philosopher, for the statesman ; 
and even with all these qualities, I doubt whether it 
would suffice to explain the scandal it is for humani- 
ty, that still in this age there should be one single 
slave upon the earth. ; 

For this, our brothers of America, generous men, 
warriors, unyielding heroes, whose laurels shade the 
whole line from the Potomac to the Mississippi, fight 
on till the liberty of the slaves is achieved, 

For this, you hear the thunder of that monstrous 
artillery, whose horrible hail destroys in a single day 
the fruit which, in many years, many thousands of 
mothers have given to their country. 

For this, a handred thousand sons, who before 
lived tranquil in the warmth of the family firesides, 
lie to-day under the cold earth of the fields of Vir- 


a. 
oor this, Lincoln, the patriarch, the student, the 
friend of peace, at the same time that he raises to 


Heaven a hand praying for mercy upon that 
sustains with the other stalwart arm the stand- 
ard of the war. pe 


The book you ask—five hundred thousand bayon- 


ets are writing it on the fields of America. Each bat- 
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tween the two great armies are the living letters 
which are now to be printed, and which will leave 
og eternal mark in that great press of the repub- 
ic. 

Fix your eyes on the signs which the telegraph 
continually brings us; count the battles set lone 
to know the armics. See how to the formidable hosts 
of the North gather from all the world soldiers of 
different races, of distinct kingdoms, and of distant 
climes— Spaniards, Germans, French, Britons, Huo- 
garians—suojects and princes—all todo battle for the 
holy cause of emancipation. 

Ip our own beautiful Cadiz was born the avenger 
of Maryland, terror of the armies of Lee, who, in 
one sole battle, gained the renown which, from the 
seas of America, has come wave over wave till it 
reaches the shores of Spain. From Europe went 
those illustrious princes, sons of a king of France, 
whose gallant deeds in years so young have touched 
the hearts of the American matrons. From Euro 
went the valiant Schurz, bright apparition from the 
mists of Germany, who hears the rattle of bullets, as 
he heard the clapping of hands when his ardent el- 
oquence roused the people of New York. 

Look at New Orleans, yielding to the fleet of the 
courageous Farragut. 

Look at Charleston burning under the fire of skill- 
ful Gillmore. See the invincible Grant, whose army, 
like a huge serpent, winds round the fortress of 
Vicksburg, and takes captive forty thousand slave- 
holders, breaking the chains of the Mississippi ; and 
there you have the book of emancipation. 

As toslavery. Jefferson Davis, when he wrote 
in his insolent Constitution the right to slavery, 
wrote its last page—wrote its epitaph. Slavery was 
an iniquity, suffered because of the reluctance of the 
eye to provoke bloody wars; but when Davis, 

ike that resplendent angel of evil, rose in arms, to 
give a crown to that iniquity, he damned it forever. 

Already there is no slavery! Already that s 
is wiped from the forehead of America, and nothing 
remains but the bulwark of Riehmond, where the 
masters of slaves, fugitives from Chattanooga, take 
refuge to pass the last winter in which they may 
swing their whips. 

Now soon, very soon, when the sun of spring un- 
binds the ice, and gives passage to the armies of the 
North, and to the tremendous squadron of the iron 
turtles, you will see that bulwark fall; and you will 
see unfold upon the capital the flag of liberty for 
white and black; and then—if you ask me for a 
hymn—we will all sing it. 

That will be the world’s brightest day, and my 
heart melts to think of the delight of the poor ne- 

roes when the children who sleep the sleep of in- 
or will not awake to be sold by the merchants of 
black skins—tanners* of human kind. 

No—let there be no books written upon slavery— 
burn those which exist, so that our children and the 
children of the negroes may not learn injustice. Let 
them be ignorant that there has been a race in the 
world which gave itself up to such odious cruelties, 
so that the blacks may not hate the whites, and the 
whites may not be ashamed in the presence.of the 
negro. 

For those negroes are no longer slaves; they are 
brave soldiers who defend their country, following 
the banner of the Republic ; and if their faces dark- 
en the ranks, their bones whiten the fields of battle. 
Ah, that those fields might not again be covered with 
flowers to be wet with olood and tears! 

Your vows for that beloved land where I had no 
cradle, but where I shall have my sepulchre, come 
to mingle with my own, and united will go to Amer- 
ica, and will there be welcomed by our brothers. 

Do not fear for them. The North will be victori- 
ous. Hear what Seward, the grave diplomatist, an- 
nounces. Hear the learned Sumner—light of the 
American Senate. Yes, the North triumphs. Heaven 
protects its own justice. For the victory of slavery 
would be the establishment of injustice—would be 
the ruin of civilization, and the barbarism of the hu- 
man race. 

No! Slavery is doomed. God did not inspire 
Columbus to make a hemisphere of slaves. But even 
if in America slavery should triumph, still Europe, 
which sent a genius upon the seas to raise from their 
bosom a new world crowned with glory, would go 
again to sink it in the waters to avoid its ignominy. 

Accept, my friends, the expression of my affec- 
tion, and the gratitude with which I am yours, &c., 
&e. CAROLINA CORONADO. 
Maprin, January Ist, 1864.” 





* Tanners. There is something inexplicably depressive 
in this epithet, which can hardly be given in English. 
Though the figure of speech, which makes “a tanning” 
to signify a very unpleasant process for young humanity, 
was not unknown to us who formerly learned Wisdom’s 
ways in New England, still the prejudice which in Spain 
makes the occupation of the tanner vile, and taboos bim 
socially, is unknown to us. 

In Spain, next to the standing of the public executioner, 
comes that of the butchers and tanners, their brethren. 
Every other occupation, without exception, is more re- 
spectable than these.—[TRANSLATOR. 
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THE RICHMOND WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 








The Washington Monument, as the reader who 
has seen it knows, is an elegant structure, both in 
design and artistic finish. It stands in the centre of 
a circular base about twenty-five feet in diameter, 
and consists of a column about fifteen feet in height, 
mounted on a polyonal pedestal, or star. On the 
top of the column is a statue of the father of his 
country, on horseback. On each projectin angle 
of the star, a few feet from the column, prot 2 ona 
small pedestal, one of the lesser lights of the Revo- 
lution. On the circle of the main base, opposite 
the points of the star, are placed large eagles, stand- 
ing on blocks of stone. 

On the breast of each of the revolutionary he- 
roes surrounding Washington is a placard quoting 
some of his distinguished sayings in the days that 
tried men’s souls. As a sample, on the breast of 
Dr. Franklin, quoted from his remarks in that first 
American Congress, is written, “ Independence will 
cut the Gordian knot at once, and give us freedom.” 
What would that great man say now, if he could 
speak, at being thus made the advocate of the 
Slaveholders’ Rebellion ? 

From the beaks of the eagles are suspended pla- 
cards with flaming mottoes in Latin. It must have 
been noticed that the rebel leaders are prone to 
interlarding their speeches and inscribing their ban- 
ners with mottoes from the dead and foreign !an- 

uages; but the reason of their doing so, no Yan- 
oy perhaps, has ever yet guessed. It is because, 
to their ignorant and deluded followers, there is 
something awfully imposing in a dead language say- 
ing or inscription. Should they see or hear the 
same sentiment in English, they would scarcely no- 
tice it. But having seen it in Latin, they will not 
rest until they find some one who can interpret it, 
and then they will mentally repeat the translation 
until it becomes as familiar to them, and more sa- 
cred, in their estimation, than any of the Ten Com- 
mandments. To give all the inscriptions on these 
cards would be tedious, but one or two of them 
may prove interesting. On the eagle nearest the, 
Capitol steps bung the ancient saying—* Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori,” * it is sweet and glori- 
ous to die for one’s country;” on another hung 
“ pro aris et focis,” or, “ for our altars and our fire- 
sides.” 

There can be no doubt that the rebel leaders 
have succeeded by artifice and chicanery such as 
this in convincing many an unsophisticated youth 
that it is sweet and glorious to die for the Confeder- 
acy,and that they are fighting for their altars and 
their firesides; and many thousand more must be 
Jed to the slaughter before the terrible delusion is 
Ba ee from the Southern mind. 

lad their desecration of the monument ended 
here, they might perhaps be forgiven; but not a 
tithe of their sacrilege ot yet deen told. They 
most outrageously insulted the memory of the im- 
mortal Washington. They tied in his hand, rather 
in the hand of his statue, a long staff, from the to 
of which floated, insulting alike the Father of his 
Country and the Pure air of heaven, a dirty rebel 
rag. The principal instrament of this outrage, 
thank God! speedily received a merited reward. 
He had barely secured the flag-staff, when his foot 
slipped, and he fell headlong to the stone base be- 
low, fracturing his skull, and dying in a few mo- 
ments. 

An impulsive Irishmen, who had been forced into 
the militia then drawn up in the square, seeing the 
man fall, thoughtlessly shouted,“ Be jabers, W. ing- 
ton gave him the shilalah—he will have nothing but 
the stars and sripes.” The words had searcely 
passed the lips of the unfortunate man when he was 
sabred by his Captain; and, as he fell and after he 
had fallen, he was kicked by the chivalry around 
him—bis companions-in-arms—and afterward drag- 
ged by the legs to the rear in a dying wondition. 
It is almost a wonder that at this time there was 











recent eae as the heavy burden of anxiety and 


tle is a chapter, and the freed blacks who combat be- 


slaveholders should possess any peculiar exemption 
from the losses and calamities of the war? Unless 
we are prepared to pay all the losses that the war 
has occasioned to loyal men, we do not see how we 
ean fairly make an exemption of one class, and pay 
the slaveholder, though his loyalty is unquestionable ! 


class this war has been brought on, and the nation 
plunged into such vast losses—shall he alone demand 
to come out harmless from the wreck and ruin the 
war has brought upon the country? Must all other 
men, no matter how loyal and true, be stripped with- 
out remedy of their property and homes, be reduced 
from affluence to poverty, and the owners of slaves 
sone expect to be made whole, and saved from every 


spirit of the hero entombed there must pare ft 
like resigning its high in heaven, and taking 
up the flesh again, to resent the insult offered e 
earthy ima making it a standard-bearer 
the infernal rebellion. 
strations such as I have described have 
been common throughout the South ever since the 
war begun, and, trifling as they may appear to the 
Northern reader, they are not without their effect. 
They are designed to delude the weak and ignorant 
and catch the rabble, by reminding them that Wash- 
ington was a Southern man anda rebel. Speakers 
are always at hand to expatiate to the gaping 
crowd on the emblems before them, and to stutt 
them with sophistry hat they should be proud to 
be called rebels because Washington was a rebel ; 
that all rebels must be right because Washington 
was right; and that the ion of the rebel States 
toward the Federal Government is analogous to that 
occeupied by this country toward Great Britain in 
‘76. To the Southern people such comparisons are 
not odious. 

They never reason or reflect. They take the law 
and the gospel from their superiors in education and 
craft, and have done so so long that to-day they are 
as planets, lesser stars and meteors, who either re- 
volve around their great luminary, Jeff. Davis, or 
occupy the post in the firmament he assigns tothem. 
There are, to be sure, many exceptions— Union 
men. To keep up tbe simile, I might call them fix- 
ed and shooting stars ; for some of them are content 
to remain quietly in their places, though their lustre 
is for the present vw by the brilliancy of the 
great rebel bodies around them, while others occa- 
sionally shoot off, explode, and disappear forever, 
like the poor Irishman mentioned a moment or two 

The Southern people are generally very ig- 
norant, and the veriest slaves of official masters of 
any people on earth.—Corr. New York Tribune. 





RETURNING REASON. 


In the House of Lords on the 29th ult., in reply 
to an attack by Lord Derby, Earl Russell defen 
the course of the Ministry with respect to the rams 
built by the Messrs. Laird, taking ground which will 
be observed with great satisfaction in this country. 

Earl Russell was ially explicit in speaking of 
the conduct of the Lairds. He said :— 

“ The Messrs. Laird, whatever may be their poli- 
tics—a point with which I have nothing to do—have 
no right to go to war with any power in friendly re- 
lations with Her Majesty. (Cries of ‘Oh! and 
cheers.) The power of going to war is one of the 
prerogatives of the crown, and it is not a privilege 
of the Messrs. Laird, however repectable they may 
be as shipbuilders. Yet I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the Messrs. Laird had it in their power to 
commit this country in hostilities with the United 
States of America, and it was nothing but the vigi- 
lance of the government—what the noble Earl de- 
scribes as their over-vigilance—which prevented 
those respectable gentlemen from involving us in a 
war with the Northern States. (Hear, hear.) In 
arguing this question, I must state many things which 
the noble Earl, in his long and able speech, has en- 
tirely omitted, and the first of those matters is the 
existence of the Foreign Enlistment Act.” 


Defending the conduct of the English Ministry at 
some length, Earl Russell remarked — 


“ The only thing with which I should be disposed 
to reproach myself in the present case is the degree 
of the credulity with which I received the assuran- 
ces that were made, that the iron-clads were not in- 
tended for the Confederate States. The Collector 
of Customs at Liverpool, Mr. Edwards, said he be- 
lieved it never was intended to use them for that 
purpose. The law officers, on his authority, took the 
same view. I was at first disposed to share that 
opinion, but evidence was poured in on me which 
there was no resisting, and I am convinced that the 
vessels were originally built for the Confederate 
States.” 


The concluding portion of his speech is as follows, 
and will be read*with great interest, since it is the 
nearest approach to an expression of sympathetic 
interest in the result of the present war, which the 
Ear! has permitted to escape his lips :— 








“ Having explained what was the course we took, 
let me again say that I think we are bound to main- 
tain our neutrality in the contest between the twa 
parties on the continent of North America. Great 
issues are there under trial, and no issue greater 
than the question of what will become of those four 
millions of the negro race which have hitherto been 
retained as slaves in the United States. For my 
part, I have never been able to feel much sympathy 
with cither of the contending republics of the 
United and Confederate States. I saw that on the 
one side there was a declaration in favor of the per- 
po of slavery, and on the other there seemed to 

no measures taken even to undo that unholy com- 

act contained in the Constitution of the United 
States, by which a slave coming into a free State, 
however much he may have suffered in endeavoring 
to reach that free Stace, is liable to be again restored 
to his master. It is to be hoped, with respect to 
this contest in North America, with whatever calami- 
ties it may be fraught, whatever slaughter may be 
committed, and whatever industries interrupted, that 
Providence will decree that some atonement for all 
the misery shall be made to mankind, and that the 
issue will be one which will place those four millions 
of the black race in a condition of freedom—in that 
condition which may hereafter lead to their pros- 
perity by the proper employment of that liberty 
which the United States have proclaimed as the most 
sacred principle of their Constitution. It is evident 
that it must be left to the contending powers to work 
out this great problem, and I, for my part, should 
think it a great misfortune if this country should be 
obliged by any paramount considerations to take a 
part in the present contest. It may be that the re- 
sult of this contest, the beginning of which we all 
regret—it may be that the end of this contest may 
see that sin, that crime, that detestable state of sla- 
very forever abolished from among civilized nations.’ 
(Hear, hear.) 





<-> 


PAYING LOYAL MEN FOR THEIR SLAVES. 


We are not the advocate of paying loyal men for 
their slaves, beyond the bounty of $300 offered by 
the Government, when the negroes are enlisted in 
the service. It is said that it is hard for a loyal man 
to lose his property, and have no recompense. So it 
is; but human existence is full of hardships, and this 
rebellion subjects many truly loyal to hardships 
greater than the loss of slave property. We have 
all had our losses in this war—the mechanic and the 
laboring man—but who can reckon them up and pay 
them all? The publication of our paper was sus- 
pended when we were doing a prosperous business, 
and we were sent out of the State by rebels. Who 
is @ pay us for losses? We don’t expect the Fed- 
eral Government to pay us, although we are as much 
entitled to pay as the loyal man who has lost to an 
extent in slave property. In God’s government the 
innocent suffer with the guilty. Why should we 
expect man’s government to be more perfect than 
God's? 

But why this hue and cry for the payment of 
slave property only? Whence is the revenue for 
this purpose derived? From taxes? Upon whom 
and upon what? Upon the poor white man, and 
upon the free white laborers of the State. We 
must tax the poor white man, made still poorer by 

the war, to pay the losses of rich men, in order that 

the rich may suffer no loss at all! And we must 

tax a class of men who never favored the rebellion, 
to remunerate a class who were active in bringing 
it about., Thir is the proposition, when carried out, 

and nothing less. How will such a proposition strike 

the conscience and judgment of the world ? 

But many of our slavebolders are loyal, and were 

all the time opposed to the vebellion, and they have 

lost half they owned, as their property was in slaves. 

Granted. But is there any reason why the loyal 
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